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HOW TO USE THIS SOIL SURVEY 


HIS SOIL SURVEY of Berrien and 

Lanier Counties contains information that 
can be applied in managing farms and wood- 
lands; in selecting sites for roads, ponds, build- 
ings, or other structures; and in appraising the 
suitability of tracts of land for agriculture, 
industry, or recreation. 


Locating Soils 


All the soils of Berrien and Lanier Counties 
are shown on the detailed soil map at the back 
of this survey. This map consists of many sheets 
that are made from aerial photographs. Each 
sheet is numbered to correspond with a number 
on the Index to Map Sheets. 

On each sheet of the detailed map, soil areas 
are outlined and are identified by symbols. All 
areas marked with the same symbol are the same 
kind of soil. The soil symbol is inside the area 
if there is enough room; otherwise, it is outside 
and a pointer shows where the symbol belongs. 


Finding and Using Information 


The “Guide to Mapping Units” can be used 
to find information in the survey. This guide 
lists all the soils of the county in alphabetic 
order by map symbol and gives the capability 
classification of each. It also shows the page 
where each soil is described and the page for 
the woodland group. 

Individual colored maps showing the relative 
suitability or degree of limitations of soils for 
many specific purposes can be developed by 
using the soil map and the information in the 
text. Translucent material can be used as an 
overlay on the soil map and colored to show 
soils that have the same limitation or suitability. 


Cover picture: 


For example, soils that have a slight limitation 
for a given use can be colored green, those with a 
moderate limitation can be colored yellow, and 
ce with a severe limitation can be colored 
red. 

Farmers and those who work with farmers 
can learn about use and management of the 
soils from the soil descriptions and from the 
discussions of woodland groups. 

Foresters and others can refer to the section 
“Use of Soils for Woodland,” where the soils 
of the county are grouped according to their 
suitability for trees. 

Game managers, sportamen, and others con- 
cerned with wildlife can find information about 
soils and wildlife in the section “Use of Soils 
for Wildlife.” 

Engineera and builders can find, under 
“Hngineering Uses of Soils,” tables that contain 
test data, estimates of soil properties, and infor- 
mation about soil features that affect engineer- 
ing practices. 

Community planners and others concerned 
with suburban development can read about soil 
properties that affect the choice of sites for light 
industrial buildings and for recreation areas 
in the section “Use of Soils for Town and 
Country Planning.” 

Scientists and others can read about how the 
soils formed and how they are classified in the 
section “Formation and Classification of Soils.” 

Newcomers in Berrien and Lanier Counties 
may be especially interested in the section “Gen- 
eral Soil Map,” where broad patterns of soil 
are described. They also may be interested in 
the information about the counties given in the 
section “Additional Facts About the Two 
Counties.” 


Tobacco on Leefield loamy sand, 0 to 3 per- 


cent slopes. Growing tobacco is one of the important soil 
uses in Berrien and Lanier Counties. 
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ERRIEN AND LANIER COUNTIES oceupy ap- 
proximately 412,648 acres, or 645 square miles, in the 
south-central part of Georgia (fig. 1). They are in the 
Southern Coastal Plain and the Atlantic Coast Flatwoods 
Major Land Resource Areas. 

Nashville, the county seat of Berrien County, is in the 
south-central part of the county. Lakeland, the county 
seat of Lanier County, is located almost in the center of 
the county. The Willacoochee and Alapaha Rivers form 
the eastern boundary of Berrien County. The Alapaha 
River also forms a portion of the western boundary of 
Lanier County. New River and the Withlacoochee River 
form a large portion of the western boundary of Berrien 
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Figure 1.—Location of Berrien and Lanier Counties in Georgia. 


County. All of these rivers flow in a southerly direction 
along and through Berrien and Lanier Counties. 

The soils of the two counties are generally level to 
gentiy sloping and are on uplands dissected by numerous 
small shallow streams. These streams become more slug- 
gish as the topography becomes more nearly level to the 
south and east. The topography is slightly hilly, and the 
soils are slightly more clayey and eroded in the northern 
part of Berrien County. In the Atlantic Coast Flatwoods 
section of these two counties are many shallow bays or 
cypress ponds, an acre to several thousand acres in size. 
These bays are covered with water several months of the 
year. Many of these bays have no visible outlets, and when 
they become full, they tend to spread out on soils adjacent 
to them. 

About 35 percent of the two counties is open land, and 
the well-drained sandy and loamy soils are well suited to 
and are extensively used for the production of corn, pea- 
nuts, cotton, tobacco, and truck crops. 

Most of the farms are of the general type, although 
there are many livestock and field-crop farms, A consid- 
erable acreage is in pasture, and almost one-third of the 
farm income of the two counties is derived from the sale 
of livestock and livestock products. Most of the land is 
privately owned, although pulp and paper companies are 
increasing their holdings in the two counties. Wood prod- 
ucts, such as saw logs, pulpwood, naval stores, and poles 
that are produced mainly by the extensive pine forests of 
the two counties, are also an important source of income 
for the landowners. 


How This Soil Survey Was Made 


Soil scientists made this survey to learn what kinds of 
soil are in Berrien and Lanier Counties, where they are 
located, and how they can be used. The soil scientists went 
into the counties knowing they likely would find many 
soils they had already seen and perhaps some they had 
not. They observed the steepness, length, and shape of 
slopes; the size and speed of streams; the kinds of native 
plants or crops; the kinds of rock; and many facts about 
the soils. They dug many holes to expose soil profiles. A 
profile is the sequence of natural layers, or horizons, in 
a soil; it extends from the surface down into the parent 
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material that has not been changed much by leaching or 
by the action of plant roots. 

The soil scientists made comparisons among the profiles 
they studied, and they compared these profiles with those 
in counties nearby and in places more distant. They classi- 
fied and named the soils according to nationwide uniform 
procedures. The sod series and the soil phase (7)* are the 
categories of soil classification most used in a local survey. 

Soils that have profiles almost alike make up a soil se- 
ries. Except for different texture in the surface layer, all 
the soils of one series have major horizons that are sim- 
ilar in thickness, arrangement, and other important char- 
acteristics. Hach soil series is named for a town or other 
geographic feature near the place where a soil of that 
series was first observed and mapped. Tifton and Ala- 
paha, for example, are the names of two soil series. All 
the soils in the United States having the same series name 
are essentially alike in those characteristics that affect 
their behavior in the undisturbed landscape. 

Soils of one series can differ in texture of the surface 
soil and in slope, stoniness, or some other characteristic 
that affects use of the soils by man. On the basis of such 
differences, 2 soil series is divided into phases. The name 
of a soil phase indicates a feature that affects manage- 
ment. For example, Tifton loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, is one of two phases within the Tifton series. 

After a guide for classifying and naming the soils had 
been worked out, the soil scientists drew the boundaries 
of the individual soils on aerial poe These pho- 
tographs show woodlands, buildings, field borders, trees, 
and other details that help in drawing boundaries ac- 
curately. The soil map at the back of this publication was 
prepared from aerial photographs. 

The areas shown on a soil map are called mapping 
units. On most maps detailed enough to be useful in plan- 
ning the management of farms and fields, a mapping unit 
is nearly equivalent to a soil phase. It is not exactly equiv- 
alent, because it is not practical to show on such a map 
all the small, scattered bits of soil of some other kind that 
have been seen within an area that is dominantly of a 
recognized soil phase. 

Some mapping units are made up of soils of different 
series, or of different phases within one series. Two such 
kinds of mapping units are shown on the soil map of Ber- 
rien and Lanier Counties: soil complexes and_ soil 
associations. 

For the most part, a soil complex is a unit of two or 
more soils that oecur in an intricate pattern so that they 
cannot be mapped separately at a normal scale of map- 
ping. A complex also may be composed of soils of one 
series and additional similar soils without naming the 
minor components if the included ones are small. The 
Istokpoga complex is an example. 

A soil association is made up of adjacent soils that 
occur as areas large enough to be shown individually on 
the soil map but are shown as one unit because the time 
and effort of delineating them separately cannot be justi- 
fied. There is a considerable degree of uniformity in pat- 
tern and relative extent of the dominant: soils, but the 
soils may differ greatly one from another. The name of an 
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association consists of the names of the dominant soils, 
joined by a hyphen. Johnston-Osier-Bibb association is an 
example. 

In most areas surveyed there are places where the soil 
material is so rocky, so shallow, or so severely eroded 
that it cannot be classified by soil series. These places are 
shown on the soil map and are described in the survey, 
but they are called land types and are given descriptive 
names. Swamp is a land type in Berrien and Lanier 
Counties. 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of soils are 
taken, as needed, for laboratory measurements and for en- 
gineering tests. Laboratory data from the same kinds of 
soil in other places are assembled. Data on yields of crops 
under defined practices are assembled from farm records 
and from field or plot experiments on the same kinds of 
soil. Yields under defined management are estimated for 
all the soils. 

But only part of a soil survey is done when the soils 
have been named, described, and delineated on the map, 
and the laboratory data and yield data have been assem- 
bled. The mass of detailed information then needs to be 
organized in such a way as to be readily useful to differ- 
ent groups of users, among them farmers, managers of 
woodland, homeowners, and engineers. 

On the basis of yield and practice tables and other data, 
the soil scientists set up trial groups. They test these 
groups by further study and by consultation with farm- 
ers, agronomists, engineers, and others, then adjust the 
groups according to the results of their studies and con- 
sultation. Thus, the groups that are finally evolved re- 
flect up-to-date knowledge of the soils and their behavior 
under present methods of use and management. 


General Soil Map 


The general soil map at the back of this survey shows, 
in color, the soil associations in Berrien and Lanier Coun- 
ties. A soil association is a landscape that has a distinc- 
tive proportional pattern of soils. It normally consists of 
one or more major soils and at least one minor soil, and 
it is named for the major soils. The soils in one associa- 
tion may occur in another, but in a different pattern. 

A map showing soil associations is useful to people who 
want a general idea of the soils in an area, who want to 
compare different parts of an area, or who want to know 
the location of large tracts that are suitable for a certain 
kind of land use. Such a map is a useful general guide in 
managing a watershed, a wooded tract, or a wildlife area, 
or in planning engineering works, recreational facilities, 
and community developments. It is not a suitable map 
for planning the management of a farm or field, or for 
selecting the exact location of a road, building, or similar 
structure, because the soils in any one association ordi- 
narily differ in slope, depth, stoniness, drainage, and 
other characteristics that affect their management. 

Soil associations and delineations on the general soil 
map in this soil survey do not fully agree with those of 
the general soil maps in adjacent counties published at a 
different date. Differences in the maps are the result of 
improvements in classification of soils, particularly in the 
modifications or refinements in soil series concepts. In ad- 
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dition, more precise and detailed maps are needed because 
the uses of the general soil maps have expanded in recent 
years, ‘The more recent maps meet this need. Still another 
difference is caused by the range in slope that is permitted 
within associations in different surveys. 

Of the 11 soil associations in Berrien and Lanier 
Counties, two consist of very poorly drained to moder- 
ately well drained nearly level soils of bottom lands and 
low stream terraces; two consist of very poorly drained 
and poorly drained nearly level soils on flats and inter- 
mittent ponded areas; one consists of excessively drained 
sandy soils of upland ridges and poorly drained soils of 
the depressions and drainageways; and six consist of well 
drained soils of upland ridges and moderately well 
drained, somewhat poorly drained, and poorly drained 
soils of broad flats and depressions. 

The soil associations in Berrien and Lanier Counties 
are described in the following pages. More detailed in- 
formation about the soils is given in the section “Deserip- 
tions of the Soils.” 


Very Poorly Drained to Moderately Well 
Drained, Nearly Level Soils of Bottom 
Lands and Low Stream Terraces 


Two soil associations are in this group. One consists of 
soils on bottom lands, and the other of soils on terraces 
along major streams, Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 
The soils on bottom lands are dominantly gray, poorly 
drained, and sandy or loamy in the underlying layers. 
The soils on terraces are moderately well drained to 
poorly drained and have sandy and clayey underlying 
layers. The colors of the underlying layers chiefly range 
from yellowish brown to gray. These soils are subject to 
flooding. 


1. Johnston-Osier-Bibb association 


Very poorly drained and poorly drained, nearly level soils 
on flood plains 

This association consists of nearly level soils on the 
flood plains of the Alapaha, Willacoochee, Withlacoochee, 
and New Rivers, and their tributaries. These soils formed 
in recent alluvium. Each year they are subject to fre- 
querit flooding, which leaves a thin deposit of fresh soil 
material each time. 

This association occupies 12 percent of Berrien and 
Lanier Counties. Johnston soils make up about 44 percent 
of the association, Osier soils about 25 percent, and Bibb 
soils about 14 percent. Minor soils make up the remaining 
17 percent. 

The Johnston soils are on the lower positions in the 
association. They are nearly level and very poorly drained. 
In a typical profile, the surface layer is black loam about 
20 inches thick. The underlying layer, about 16 inches 
thick, is dark-gray sandy loam that has pockets of gray 
sand. The next layer is gray loamy sand and sand to a 
depth of 65 inches. 

The Osier soils are poorly drained to very poorly 
drained, and they are nearly level. In a typical profile, 
the surface layer is black and dark-gray fine sandy loam 
about 12 inches thick. Below the surface layer is light 
brownish-gray fine sand to a depth of about 26 inches. 


The lower layer, to a depth of 52 inches, is light-gray 
loamy coarse sand that has gray mottles, Stratified sand 
is in the lower layer in some places. 

The Bibb soils are poorly drained and nearly level. In 
a typical profile, the surface layer is very dark gray fine 
sandy loam about 6 inches thick. Below the surface layer, 
to a depth of 30 inches, is dark grayish-brown fine sandy 
loam that has mottles of yellow and light yellowish 
brown. The next layer, about 12 inches thick, is light 
brownish-gray loamy fine sand that has gray mottles. The 
lower layer is gray sand to a depth of about 50 inches. 

Minor soils in this association are the Angie, Barth, 
Chipley, and Rains soils. These soils are slightly higher 
in elevation than the major soils, but they are subject to 
flooding a few times each year. 

A large acreage is privately owned woodland that con- 
sists dominantly of hardwoods, but includes some pines. 
The major soils of this association are not suited to cul- 
tivation, because of wetness and flooding. The Angie, 
Barth, and Chipley soils, however, are fairly well suited 
to cultivation if drained and protected from flooding, but 
only a few areas are used for this purpose. A small acre- 
age is in pasture. This association is suited to woodland. 

Limitations are severe for most nonfarm uses, such as 
for residential sites, sites for light industry and traffic- 
ways, and for such recreational uses as campsites and 
intensive play areas. 


2. Angie-Chipley-Rains association 


Moderately well drained and poorly drained, nearly level 
soils on low stream terraces 


This association is on broad, level terraces, generally 
along the Alapaha River. It is mainly between the allu- 
vial soils along the main river channel and the adjacent 
uplands. Numerous small drainageways dissect, the asso- 
ciation. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. During winter 
and spring the adjacent rivers and streams overflow most 
of the areas within the association. 

This association occupies about 5 percent of the two 
counties. Angie soils make up about 50 percent of the 
association, Chipley soils about 10 percent, and Rains 
soils about 10 percent. Minor soils make up the remaining 
30 percent. 

The Angie soils are moderately well drained and are on 
the better drained part of the landscape. In a typical 
profile, the surface layer is grayish-brown fine sandy 
loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth of 66 
inches, is mainly sandy clay. It is yellowish brown mottled 
with gray, red, and strong brown in the middle; and gray 
mottled with strong brown and red in the lower part. 

The Chipley soils are moderately well drained and 
nearly level. In a typical profile, the surface layer is dark 
grayish-brown fine sand about 5 inches thick. Beneath 
this, to a depth of 78 inches or more, is sand mottled with 
light brownish gray, yellowish brown, light gray, and 
yellow. 

Rains soils are poorly drained and are the wetter part 
of the association. In a typical profile, the surface layer 
is very dark gray fine sandy loam about 4 inches thick. 
The layer below is light brownish-gray and gray fine 
sandy loam, about 10 inches thick, mottled with light 
gray and yellowish brown and yellow. The subsoil, to a 
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depth of 60 inches or more, is gray sandy clay loam mot- 
tled with light yellowish brown, light gray, pale yellow, 
and yellowish brown. 

Minor soils in this association are Johnston, Osier, Bibb, 
and Barth soils. The Johnston, Osier, and Bibb soils are 
wet. They occupy areas lower in elevation than the Angie 
and Chipley soils and slightly lower than the Rains soils. 

A small acreage of this association is in cultivation or 
in pasture, but it is well suited to these uses only if it is 
protected from flooding. Nearly all the acreage is pri- 
vately owned. Most of it is in woodland that consists 
dominantly of pines but partly of hardwoods. 

Limitations are severe for nonfarm uses, such as resi- 
dential sites and sites for industry and traflicways. 


Very Poorly Drained and Poorly Drained, 
Nearly Level Soils on Flats and in 
Intermittently Ponded Areas 


Two soil associations are in this group. One associa- 
tion consists of Swamp and of very poorly drained soils 
that are high in organic-matter content, and the other 
consists mainly of poorly drained and very poorly drained 
mineral soils. Slopes range from 0 to about 2 percent. The 
chen soils are mainly black to dark-brown pee peat 
and peat. The mineral soils are chiefly in shades of gray 
and are mottled below the surface layer. They are sandy to 
loamy in the surface layer and the underlying layers. 


8. Swamp-Istokpoga association 


Swampy areas and very poorly drained, nearly level 
organic soils 


This association consists of large areas of ponded soils 
(fig. 2) in the Banks Lake-Grand Bay area of Lanier 
County. The area is under water most of the time and has 
trees or aquatic plants for cover. 

This association occupies about 2 percent of the two 
counties. Swamp makes up about 70 percent of this asso- 
ciation, and Istokpoga soils about 20 percent. Minor soils 
make up the remaining 10 percent. 

Swamp consists of mixed alluvial materials, which are 
variable from place to place. In some places, the material 


Figure 2.—Natural vegetation on Banks Lake. This lake, which is 
within the Swamp-Istokpoga association, is one of the largest 
“cypress ponds” in the State. 


at the surface is very dark gray to black sandy loam to 
coarse sand, but in other places it is peaty muck. Partly 
decomposed leaves, twigs, and logs are common in the 
uppermost layer. The layers below the surface are vari- 
able in color and texture and are commonly stratified and 
interbedded. 

Istokpoga soils are very poorly drained and high in 
organic-matter content. In a typical profile, the surface 
layer is black mucky peat about 8 inches thick. Below 
the surface layer, to a depth of about 72 inches, is dark- 
brown peat. 

Minor soils in this association are the very poorly 
drained Rutlege and the poorly drained Alapaha and 
Mascotte soils. They occur on the outer fringes of the 
association, mainly on a few small islands, and at slightly 
higher elevations than Swamp and the Istokpoga soils. 

None of the soils of this association is in cultivation or 
pasture, and none is suited to cultivation unless exten- 
sively drained. Drainage is needed for pine trees. 

Because of internal wetness and flooding, this associa- 
tion has severe limitations for most nonfarm uses, such as 
trafficways, sites for industry, and campsites. 


4, Mascotte-Rutlege-Pelham association 


Poorly drained and very poorly drained, nearly level soils 
of smooth plains and depressions 


This association consists of broad, wet areas. Numerous 
intermittent ponds ranging from a few acres to many 
acres in size are distributed throughout the association. 
Sluggish intermittent streams that have poorly defined 
channels form the drainage system. 

This association occupies about 2 percent of the two 
counties. Mascotte soils make up about 40 percent of the 
association, Rutlege soils about 35 percent, and Pelham 
soils about 15 percent. Minor soils make up the remaining 
10 percent. 

The Mascotte soils are poorly drained. Slopes are mostly 
less than 1 percent. In a typical profile, the surface layer. 
is very dark gray sand about 3 inches thick. Under this 
layer 1s gray sand about 6 inches thick. The next layer is 
very dark gray sand about 6 inches thick that in most 
places is firm or cemented with organic matter. Below 
this is light yellowish-brown, mottled sand to a depth of 
about 380 inches. The underlying layer, to a depth of 66 
inches, is sandy clay loam and sandy loam. The upper 
part is light brownish gray mottled with shades of yellow, 
the middle is gray mottled with shades of brown and red, 
and the lower part is dark gray mottled with shades of 
brown and red. 

The Rutlege soils are very poorly drained and are in 
depressions and on low flats. Slopes range from 0 to 2 
percent, but in most areas they are 1 percent or less. In a 
typical profile, the surface layer is very dark grayish- 
brown and black loamy sand about 20 inches thick. A thin 
layer of leaf mold generally is on the surface. Beneath 
the surface layer, to a depth of about 26 inches, is very 
dark grayish-brown and gray loamy sand. The next layer 
is mainly gray sand to a depth of 70 inches. 

The Pelham soils are poorly drained and nearly level. 
They occur as slightly depressed areas. In a typical pro- 
file, the surface layer is black and dark-gray loamy sand 
about 9 inches thick. Beneath the surface layer is light- 
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gray sand to a depth of 24 inches. The subsoil, to a depth 
of 56 inches, is mainly gray and light-gray sandy clay 
loam mottled with strong brown. Below this, to a depth 
of about 62 inches, is light-gray sandy clay mottled with 
olive yellow and yellowish brown. 

Minor soils in this association are the poorly drained 
Olustee soils, the somewhat poorly drained Leefield soils 
and the poorly drained Alapaha soils. The Leefield and 
Olustee soils occupy the highest areas in this association. 
The Alapaha soils are generally on the rim of the Pelham 
and Rutlege depressions. 

None of the acreage in this association is in cultivation 
or pasture. Most of the acreage is in woodland. This asso- 
ciation is only fairly well suited to cultivation after 
drainage has bean established, and in most years some 
drainage is needed for pasture. Bahiagrass and white 
clover are suitable pasture plants. If pmes are planted, 
drainage is needed to improve survival rates of planted 
seedlings and to improve growth. 

In its natural state, this association has severe limita- 
tions as residential and industrial sites and for most year- 
round recreational uses, such as campsites and play areas. 


Excessively Drained Sandy Soils of Upland 
Ridges, and Poorly Drained Soils of 
Depressions and Drainageways 


Only one soil association is in this group. It consists of 
nearly level to gently sloping soils. Slopes range from 0 
to_ about 8 percent. The droughty, sandy soils of the 
ridges are mainly yellowish brown and very pale brown 
below the surface layer. The wet soils of the flats, de- 
pressions, and drainageways are mainly gray and light 
gray below the surface layer. They have a sandy surface 
layer and chiefly a loamy subsoil. 


§ Lakeland-Pelham-Alapaha association 


Hacessively drained, nearly level to gently sloping sandy 
soils on broad upland ridges, and poorly drained soils in 
depressions and along drainageways 


This association consists mainly of nearly level to 
gently sloping soils on broad ridges. Slopes range from 0 
to 8 percent. There are numerous flats and depressions, 
and a number of streams originate within the association. 
This association is adjacent to and east of the flood plain 
of the Alapaha River in Berrien and Lainer Counties and 
along Big Creek in Lanier County. 

This association occupies about 10 percent of the two 
counties, Lakeland soils make up about 45 percent of this 
association, the Pelham soils about 20 percent, and Ala- 
paha soils about 20 percent. Minor soils make up the re- 
maining 15 percent. 

‘The Lakeland soils are excessively drained and are on 
ridgetops and side slopes. Slopes range from 2 to 8 per- 
cent. In a typical profile, the surface layer is very dark 
gray sand about 7 inches thick. Beneath the surface layer 
is yellowish-brown sand to a depth of 42 inches. The 
layer below, to a depth of 78 inches, is very pale brown 
sand mottled with yellowish brown. 

The Pelham soils are poorly drained and nearly level. 
They are in slightly depressed areas and along drain- 
ageways. In a typical profile, the surface layer is black 


and dark-gray loamy sand about 9 inches thick. Beneath 
the surface layer is light-gray sand to a depth of 24 
inches, The subsoil, to a depth of 56 inches, is mainly 
gray and light-gray sandy clay loam mottled with strong 
brown. Below this layer, to a depth of about 62 inches, is 
light-gray sandy clay mottled with olive yellow and yel- 
lowish brown. 

The Alapaha soils are poorly drained and nearly level 
to very gently sloping. They are in drainageways and low 
flat areas. In a typical profile, the surface layer is loamy 
sand to a depth of about 24 inches. This layer is mainly 
very dark gray in the upper part and dark gray in the 
lower part. The subsoil, to a depth of 72 inches, is sandy 
loam and sandy clay loam. It is gray mottled with shades 
of brown in the upper part and gray and light gray 
mottled with shades of brown and red in the middle and 
lower parts. Plinthite makes up about 10 to 20 percent 
of the layer between depths of 32 and 68 inches. 

Minor soils in this association are the Barth, Fuquay, 
and Olustee soils. The Barth and Olustee soils generally 
are on flats between the Alapaha and Lakeland soils, The 
well-drained Fuquay soils generally are on the higher 
ridges of this association, 

This association is generally poorly suited to cultiva- 
tion and pasture. Droughtiness and wetness are hazards 
of the major soils. Most of the acreage that was formerly 
in cultivation has been planted in slash pine or has been 
reforested naturally. In the drier areas of this association, 
the vegetation consists of a fairly thick growth of scrub 
oaks, a few scattered pines, and a sparse understory of 
wiregrass and shrubs, In the wetter areas, the vegetation 
consists of water-tolerant hardwoods, such as cypress and 
water tupelo, and a dense stand of aquatic plants. Most of 
the acreage is privately owned woodland. 

About half of this association has only slight limita- 
tions for use as sites for residences that have a public- 
sewage system, light industry, and similar purposes. Be- 
cause of the seasonal high water table and flooding, areas 
of the Pelham and Alapaha soils have severe limitations 
for such uses, 


Well Drained Soils of Upland Ridges and 
Moderately Well Drained, Somewhat Poorly 
Drained, and Poorly Drained Soils of 
Broad Flats and Depressions 


Six soil associations are in this group. They consist of 
nearly level to gently sloping soils. Slopes range from 
0 to about 8 percent. ‘These soils have a sandy and loamy 
surface layer and a loamy subsoil. The well-drained and 
moderately well drained soils generally have a yellowish- 
brown, strong-brown, or yellowish-red, mottled subsoil, 
and the wet soils are mainly gray and light gray and 
mottled. 


6. Tifton-Fuquay-Pelham association 


Well-drained, nearly level and very gently sloping soils 
on broad interstream divides, and poorly drained soils 
of intermitiently ponded flats and drainageways 

This association is mainly on broad, level to very 
gently sloping divides, but a small part is on flats and 
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along drainageways. The divides are dissected by small 
shallow streams that originate within the boundaries of 
the association. Slopes range mainly from 0 to 5 percent. 

This association occupies about 20 percent of the two 
counties. Tifton soils make up about 44 percent of the 
association, Fuquay soils about 20 percent, and Pelham 
soils about 15 percent. Minor soils make up the remain- 
ing 21 percent. 

The Tifton soils are well drained and are on the 
smooth, higher parts of the landscape. Slopes range from 
0 to about 5 percent. In a typical profile, the surface 
layer is very dark grayish-brown loamy sand about 6 
inches thick. Below this layer is 5 inches of yellowish- 
brown loamy sand. The subsoil, to a depth of 66 inches, 
is sandy loam and sandy clay loam. It is yellowish brown 
in the upper part and yellowish brown and strong brown 
mottled with brownish yellow, red, yellowish brown, and 
light gray in the lower part. At depths betaveen 30 and 66 
inches, plinthite makes up about 10 to 30 percent, of the soil 
material, : 

Fuquay soils are well drained. They occur as fairly 
large areas, mainly in smooth parts of the association, In 
a typical profile, the surface layer is very dark grayish- 
brown loamy sand about 7 inches thick. Below this, to a 
depth of 22 inches, is yellowish-brown loamy sand. The 
subsoil, to a depth of 70 inches, is sandy clay loam. It is 
yellowish brown in the upper part, yellowish brown 
mottled with red in the middle, and yellowish brown 
mottled with shades of gray, yellow, and brown in the 
lower part. Plinthite occurs at a depth of about 88 inches 
and slows the downward movement of water. 

The Pelham soils are poorly drained and are in low 
areas along drainageways. In a typical profile, the sur- 
face layer is black and dark-gray loamy sand about 9 
inches thick, Beneath the surface layer is light-gray sand 
to a depth of 94 inches. The subsoil, to a depth of 56 
inches, is mainly gray and light-gray sandy clay loam 
mottled with strong brown. Below this, to a depth of 
about 62 inches, is light-gray sandy clay mottled with 
olive yellow and yellowish brown. 

Minor soils in this association are the Irvington, Stil- 
son, Grady, Robertsdale, and Dothan soils. The Irving- 
ton, Robertsdale, and Stilson soils occupy areas slightly 
lower in elevation than the Tifton and Fuquay soils. The 
Grady soils are in ponded areas, and the Dothan soils 
are in the higher areas. 

A significant acreage is in cultivation. This association 
is well suited to row crops and pasture plants, and it 
responds well to good management. Corn, cotton, pea- 
nuts, and tobacco are the chief crops. A considerable 
acreage is in pasture and is suited to bahiagrass and 
bermudagrass. 

An average farm in this association is about 175 to 
225 acres in size; all are of the general type. Nearly all 
are privately owned and are operated by the owner. 

The major part of this association is well suited to 
most nonfarm uses, such as residential sites, light in- 
dustry, and recreation, but because of wetness, the Pel- 
ham soils in low areas along drainageways are severely 
limited. 


7. Leefield-Pelham-Alapaha association 


Somewhat poorly drained and poorly drained, nearly 
level soils on broad flats 


This association consists of nearly level soils in broad 
flat areas. Numerous intermittent ponds ranging from 
an acre to several acres in size are distributed over the 
landscape. Sluggish stream branches that have poorly 
defined channels make up the drainage system. 

This association occupies about 27 percent of the two 
counties. Leefield soils make up about 35 percent of this 
association, Pelham soils about 30 percent, and Alapaha 
soils about 80 percent. Minor soils make up the remain- 
ing 5 percent. 

The Leefield soils are somewhat poorly drained and 
are on the higher parts of the landscape. Slopes range 
from 0 to 8 percent. In a typical profile, the surface 
layer is very dark gray loamy sand about 4 inches thick. 
Below this, to a depth of about 24 inches, is chiefly light 
yellowish-brown loamy sand mottled with brownish 
yellow and gray. The subsoil, to a depth of 72 inches, is 
sandy clay loam. It is light yellowish brown mottled 
with light gray and yellowish brown in the upper part 
and mainly mottled with yellowish brown, red, light 
gray, and light yellowish brown in the lower part. 

The Pelham soils are poorly drained and nearly level. 
They are in slightly depressed areas. In a typical profile, 
the surface layer is black and dark-gray loamy sand 
about 9 inches thick. Beneath the surface layer is light- 
gray sand to a depth of 24 inches. The subsoil, to a depth 
of 56 inches, is mainly gray and light-gray sandy clay 
loam mottled with strong brown. Below this, to a depth 
of about 62 inches, is light-gray sandy clay mottled with 
olive yellow and yellowish brown, 

The Alapaha soils are nearly level and poorly drained. 
They occur as narrow bands along drainageways and in 
low, flat or depressed areas. In a typical profile, the sur- 
face layer is loamy sand to a depth of about 24 inches. 
It is mainly very dark gray in the upper part and dark 
gray in the lower part. The subsoil, to a depth of 42 
inches, is gray sandy loam mottled with pale brown, 
light brown, and red. Below this, to a depth of 72 inches, 
is mainly light-gray sandy clay loam mottled with shades 
of brown and red. 

Minor soils in this association are the moderately well 
drained Irvington soils in the higher parts, the poorly 
drained Olustee and Mascotte soils on wet flats, and the 
very poorly drained Portsmouth soils in depressions. 

A small to moderate acreage of this association is in 
cultivation and pasture. About one-third of the associa- 
tion, mainly the Leefield, Irvington, and Olustee soils, is 
suited to cultivation. If adequate drainage and good 
management are used, corn, tobacco, and peanuts are 
suitable row crops. These crops are commonly grown in 
some of the drier areas. Bahiagrass and bermudagrass 
are suitable pasture plants. The wet soils are used mostly 
for woodland, but some areas of Alapaha soils are in 
pasture. 

The average farm in this association is about 175 to 
225 acres in size, but several are much larger. General 
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farming predominates, and most of the farms are oper- 
ated by the owner. 

This association has moderate to severe limitations 
for most nonfarm uses because of the internal wetness 
and the flooding. 


8 Fuquay-Cowarts-Pelham association 


Chiefly well-drained, gently sloping soils on narrow wp- 
land ridges and knolls, and poorly drained, nearly levet 
soils along drainageways 


This association consists mainly of gently sloping soils 
on narrow ridges and knolls. Many areas are rough and 
choppy and contain eroded spots. Drainageways are 
small and originate within the association. Slopes range 
mainly from 0 to 8 percent. 

This association occupies about 2 percent of the two 
counties. The Fuquay soils make up about 40 percent 
of this association, Cowarts soils about 25 percent, and 
Pelham soils about 15 percent. Minor soils make up the 
remaining 20 percent. 

The Fuquay soils are well drained and are on the up- 
land ridges. In a typical profile, the upper 22 inches of 
the soil is loamy sand. It is very dark grayish brown in 
the upper 7 inches and yellowish brown in the lower 
part. The subsoil, to a depth of 70 inches, is sandy clay 
loam. Tt is yellowish brown in the upper part, yellowish 
brown mottled with red in the middle, and yellowish 
brown mottled with shades of gray, yellow, and brown 
in the lower part. Plinthite occurs at a depth between 
about 88 and 70 inches; it impedes the movement of 
water in this layer. 

Cowarts soils are also well drained, and they are on 
the ridgetops and slopes. Slopes range from 2 to about 8 
percent. In a typical profile, the surface layer is brown 
sandy loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth 
of 65 inches, is sandy clay loam. It is light yellowish 
brown in the upper part; yellowish brown mottled with 
shades of red, brown, and gray in the middle; and dark 
red mottled with shades of gray and brown in the lower 
part. A few pebbles of iron and quartz are on the sut- 
face in most areas. Plinthite occurs at a depth between 
about 17 inches and 65 inches, and it impedes the move- 
ment of water in this layer. 

Pelham soils are poorly drained and are mainly along 
drainageways. In a typical profile, the surface layer is 
loamy. sand or sand to a depth of about 24 inches. It is 
black and dark gray in the upper 9 inches and light gray 
in the lower part. The subsoil, to a depth of 56 inches, 
is mainly gray and light-gray sandy clay loam mottled 
with strong brown. Below this, to a depth of about 62 
inches, is light-gray sandy clay mottled with olive yellow 
and yellowish brown. 

Minor soils in this association are the well-drained 
Dothan, Tifton, and Carnegie soils on ridgetops and 
slopes. 

This association is not well suited to cultivation, be- 
cause of the slope and the erosion hazard. The smoother 
and more gently sloping areas, mainly Fuquay and 
Cowarts soils, are commonly in cultivation, but the acre- 
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age in cultivation is small. Corn, cotton, peanuts, and 
tobacco are the chief crops. A moderate acreage is in 
pasture. Bahiagrass and bermudagrass are suitable pas- 
ture plants. Many fields in this association that were 
formerly cultivated are now in slash pine. 

Most of the land is privately owned and is used for 
general farming. The average farm is 175 to 225 acres 
in size. This association is important for wood products, 
and most of the acreage is used to produce pulpwood, 
lumber, and naval stores, 

This association has mainly slight to moderate limita- 
tions for use as residential sites, play areas, tratficways, 
and similar nonfarm purposes. 


9. Fuquay-Leefield-Petham association 


Well-drained to poorly drained, nearly level and very 
gently sloping soils on broad interstream divides and 
along dramageways 


This association is on broad divides that are dissected 
by small, shallow streams that originate within the bound- 
aries of the association. Slopes range from 0 to about 
4 percent. 

This association occupies about 3 percent of the two 
counties. Fuquay soils make up about 45 percent of the 
association, Leefield soils about 30 percent, and Pelham 
soils about 15 percent. Minor soils make up the remaining 
10 percent. 

The Fuquay soils are well drained and are on the 
higher parts of the landscape. In a typical profile, the 
surface layer is loamy sand to a depth of about 22 inches. 
It is very dark grayish brown in the upper 7 inches and 
yellowish brown in the lower part. The subsoil, to a 
depth of 70 inches, is mainly sandy clay loam. It is yel- 
lowish brown in the upper part, yellowish brown mottled 
with red in the middle, and yellowish brown mottled 
with shades of gray, yellow, and brown in the lower part. 
Plinthite is at a depth of about 88 inches, and it impedes 
the movement of water. 

Leefield soils are somewhat poorly drained and occupy 
positions between the Fuquay and Pelham soils. In a 
typical profile, the surface layer is very dark gray loamy 
sand about 4 inches thick. Below this, to a depth of 24 
inches, is chiefly light yellowish-brown loamy sand 
mottled with brownish yellow and gray. The subsoil, to 
a depth of 72 inches, is sandy clay loam. It is light yellow- 
ish brown mottled with light gray and yellowish brown 
in the upper part and mainly mottled with yellowish 
brown, red, light gray, and light yellowish brown in the 
lower part. 

The Pelham soils ave poorly drained and nearly level. 
They are in slightly depressed areas along ae ee 
In a typical profile, the surface layer is black and dark- 
gray loamy sand about 9 inches thick. Beneath the sur- 
face layer is light-gray sand to a depth of 24 inches. The 
subsoil, to a depth of 56 inches, is mainly gray and light- 
gray sandy clay loam mottled with strong brown. Below 
this, to a depth of about 62 inches, is light-gray sandy 
elay mottled with olive yellow and yellowish brown. 

Minor soils in this association are the moderately well 
drained Stilson and Irvington soils and the poorly 
drained Alapaha soils. 


A fairly large acreage of this association is in cultiva- 
tion and pasture, especially the better drained soils. Corn, 
cotton, peanuts, and tobacco are chief crops grown. A 
considerable acreage is in pasture. Bahiagrass and ber- 
mudagrass are suitable pasture plants. 

The average farm in this association is about 175 to 
225 acres in size, and all are of the general type. Nearly 
all the farms are privately owned and operated by the 
owner. 

Most of this association has slight to moderate limita- 
tions for residential sites and recreational facilities, but 
areas of Pelham soils are severely limited because of 
wetness. The major soils should be studied for the antici- 
pated use. 


10. Tifton-Carnegie-Pelham association 


Chiefly well-drained to poorly drained, nearly level to 
gently sloping soils on upland ridges 


This association consists of moderately wide ridges dis- 
sected by small shallow streams. Some broken relief is in- 
cluded. It has somewhat stronger slopes than the Tifton- 
Fuquay-Pelham association. The slopes range from about 
1 to 8 percent. 

This association occupies about 1 percent of Berrien 
and Lanier Counties. Tifton soils make up about 50 per- 
cent of the association, Carnegie soils about 30 percent, 
and Pelham soils about 15 percent. Minor soils make up 
the remaining 5 percent. 

The Tifton soils are well drained and are on smooth 
parts of the landscape. Slopes range from 0 to 5 percent. 
In a typical profile, the surface layer is very dark gray- 
ish brown loamy sand about 6 inches thick. Below this is 
5 inches of yellowish-brown loamy sand. The subsoil, to 
a depth of 66 inches, is sandy loam and sandy clay loam. 
It is yellowish brown in the upper part and yellowish 
brown and strong brown mottled with brownish yellow, 
red, yellowish brown, and light gray in the lower part. At 
depths between 30 and 66 inches, plinthite makes up about 
10 to 80 percent of the soil material. Small, rounded iron 
pebbles, 44 to 14 inch in diameter, on the surface and 
throughout most of the solum are characteristic of the 
Tifton soils. 

The Carnegie soils are well drained and are on the 
steeper parts of the landscape. Slopes range from 2 to 8 
percent. In a typical profile, the surface layer is dark- 
brown sandy loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil, to a 
depth of about 66 inches, is sandy clay loam. It is strong 
brown and yellowish red in the upper part and strong 
brown and yellowish red mottled with shades of red, 
brown, and yellow in the middle and lower parts. Plin- 
thite occurs at a depth of about 18 inches. Small, hard 
iron pebbles on the surface and in the upper part of the 
surface layer and subsoil are characteristic of these soils. 

The Pelham soils are poorly drained and nearly level. 
They are in slightly depressed areas. Slopes are 0 to 2 
percent. In a typical profile, the surface layer is black 
and dark-gray loamy sand about 9 inches thick. Beneath 
the surface layer is light-gray sand that extends to a 
depth of 24 inches. The subsoil, to a depth of 56 inches, 
is mainly gray and light-gray sandy clay loam mottled 
with strong brown. Below this, to a depth of about 62 
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inches, is light-gray sandy clay mottled with olive yellow 
and yellowish brown. 

Minor soils in this association are the Fuquay and 
Cowarts soils. These soils occupy upland areas along with 
the Tifton and Carnegie soils. 

This association is suited to cultivated crops that re- 
spond fairly well to good management. Corn, cotton, and 
peanuts are the row crops that are most commonly grown. 
A small acreage is in pasture. Bahiagrass and bermuda- 
grass are suitable pasture plants. A large acreage is in 
woodland. 

The average farm in this association is about 150 to 
200 acres in size, and it is of the general type. Nearly all 
are privately owned and operated by the owner. 

Most of this association has slight to moderate limita- 
tions for residential sites, sites for industry, and camp- 
sites. Areas occupied by Pelham soils are severely limited 
because of the seasonal high water table and, in some 
places, ponding. 


Il, Irvington-Leefield-Pelham association 


Moderately well drained to poorly drained, nearly level 
soils on broad flats, in low areas, and along drainageways 


This association consists of broad flat areas. Slopes are 
mostly less than 2 percent. Numerous intermittent ponds 
are widely distributed over the association, and the heads 
of a few branch streams occur within the outer part. 

This association occupies about 16 percent of the two 
counties. Irvington soils make up about 35 percent of 
this association, Leefield soils about 25 percent, and Pel- 
ham soils about 10 percent. Minor soils make up the re- 
maining 30 percent. 

The Irvington soils are moderately well drained. They 
have a weakly expressed fragipan. These soils are gen- 
erally on the highest parts of the landscape. In a typical 
profile, the surface layer is dark-gray loamy sand 5 inches 
thick. It is underlain by 3 inches of yellowish-brown loamy 
sand. The subsoil, to a depth of 66 inches, is mainly sandy 
clay loam. It is light olive brown in the upper part, light 
yellowish brown mottled with yellowish brown and strong 
brown in the middle, and light yellowish brown and light 
gray mottled with shades of brown, gray, and red in the 
lower part. A brittle, weakly cemented fragipan layer is 
at a depth between 24 and 66 inches. This layer slows the 
downward movement of water. 

Leefield soils are somewhat poorly drained. They occur 
in areas somewhat intermediate between Irvington and 
Pelham soils. In a typical profile, the surface layer is very 
dark gray loamy sand about 4 inches thick. Below this, to 
a depth of about 24 inches, is chiefly light yellowish- 
brown loamy sand mottled with brownish yellow and 
gray. The subsoil, to a depth of 72 inches, is sandy clay 
loam. It is light yellowish brown mottled with light gray 
and yellowish brown in the upper part and mottled main- 
ly with yellowish brown, red light gray, and light yellow- 
ish brown in the lower part. 

The Pelham soils are poorly drained. They are in slight- 
ly depressed areas and along drainageways. In a typical 
profile, the surface layer is black and dark-gray loamy 
sand about 9 inches thick. Beneath the surface layer is 
light-gray sand to a depth of 24 inches. The subsoil, to a 
depth of 56 inches, is mainly gray and light-gray sandy 
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clay loam mottled with strong brown. Below this, to a 
depth of about 62 inches, is light-gray sandy clay mottled 
with olive yellow and yellowish brown. 

Minor soils in this association are the moderately well 
drained Stilson soils, the well drained Tifton and Fu- 
quay soils, and the poorly drained Alapaha soils. 

A moderate acreage of this association is in cultivation 
and pasture. The better drained parts of the association, 
mainly the Irvington and Leefield soils, are suitable for 
cultivation and pasture and with good management re- 
spond well. Commonly grown row crops suited to this 
soil are corn, tobacco, peanuts, and cotton. Bahiagrass, 
bermudagrass, and millet are suitable pasture plants. Be- 
cause of wetness, the Pelham soils are mostly in woodland, 
but some areas are pastured with fairly good results. This 
association is suited to woodland. 

The average farm in this association is about 175 to 225 
acres In size, but several are much larger. General farming 
dominates, and most farms are operated by the owner. 

This association has moderate to severe limitations for 
residential sites where septic tanks are to be used, because 
of the seasonal high water table. Most of the association 
has moderate limitations for traflicways, but Pelham soils 
are severely limited because of wetness. 


Descriptions of the Soils 


This section describes the soil series and mapping units 
in Berrien and Lanier Counties. The approximate acre- 
age and proportionate extent of each mapping unit are 
given in table 1. Their location is shown on the soil map 
at the back of this survey. 

The procedure in this section is first to describe the 
soil series, and then the mapping nt iits in the series. Thus, 
to get full information on any one mapping unit, it is 
necessary to read the description of that unit and also 
the description of the soil series to which it belongs. 
The description of the soil series mentions features that 
apply to all the soils in a series. Differences among the 
soils of one series are pointed out in the description of the 
individual soils or are indicated in the soil name. The 
description of each mapping unit contains suggestions 
on how the soil can be managed. 

A. representative profile of each series is described in 
two ways. Many will prefer to read the short descrip- 
tion in narrative form. It is the second paragraph in 
the series description. The technical description of the 
profile is mainly for soil scientists, engineers, and others 


TaBLe 1.—Approximate acreage and proportionate extent of soils 


Soil 


Alapaha loamy sand__......------------------------------+--- 
Angie fine sandy loam, frequently flooded-.-_..---.------------ 
Ardilla loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes__-_-------.----------- 
Barth sand 
Barth fine sand, frequently flooded__..-_---------------------- 
Carnegie sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes___------------------ 
Carnegie sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded___----------- 
Chipley fine sand, frequently flooded__--...------------------- 
Cowarts loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes._.-_---------------- 
Cowarts sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded_-_------------ 
Dothan loamy sand, 0 to 4 percent slopes- 
Fuquay loamy sand, 0 to 4 percent slopes.._----- 
Fuquay loamy coarse sand, 8 to 8 percent slopes_.._---.---- 

Grady-s0usiosecen Soon esi et soni ele eee ee 
Irvington loamy sand, 0 to 8 percent slopes._..-.--------------- 
Istokpoga complex. 22 2222-022 220-2 eth seca se eese cee etuset ce 
Johnston-Osier-Bibb association_-_._.__.--.---------1--------- 
Lakeland sand, 2 to 8 percent slopes.-_--.-------------------- 
Leefield loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes-_.-.---.------------- 
Mascotte sand.2-.<252oo0s. eso est eee eek soe etils 
Olustee sand: 22222 coco 503 fed ot eo somocsus seein oe ke wes 
Osier-Johnston-Bibh association. __.-..----------------------- 
Pelham. loamy sand:=-s 220204252) 8 ecco cecal cee nticectoses. 
Pelham loamy sand, low terrace. ---.------------------------- 
Parvsinouth toot. s asnnc yoke lausiuucsunew ene sees eee eee 


Iwilege loaniy said. ses sleet lee aie ee 
Stilson loamy sand, 0 to 4 percent slopes___--__.---_------------ 
Sunsweet sandy loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded__._-------- 
SWAMPAcherseestesch coe S sual ee beet eteeteeececeeanse 
Tifton loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes....------------------- 
Tifton loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes--..---.--------------- 


Berrien County Lanier County 
Total 
Acres Percent Acres Percent 

41, 745 14.0 10, 571 9, 2 52, 316 
4, 765 1.6 7, 183 6.3 11, 948 
881 3 330 .3 1, 211 
1, 926 6 2, 644 2.3 4, 570 
682 2 143 Salk 825 
1,195 4 80 vl 1, 275 
3, 102 1.0 103 wl 3, 205 
1, 275 4 1, 261 1d 2, 536 
772 .3 146 ws 918 
1, 780 6 200 2 1, 980 
1, 671 .6 258 2 1, 929 
24, 742 8.3 5, 227 4.6 29, 969 
1, 610 15 45 () 1, 655 
1, 366 5 464 4 1, 830 
19, 393 6.5 3, 742 3. 3 23, 135 
0 1, 650 1.5 1, 650 
28, 227 9.5 7, 048 6. 2 35, 275 
10, 049 3. 4 8, 605 7.5 18, 654 
42, 711 14. 3 16, 551 14.5 59, 262 
1, 127 4 4, 030 3.5 5, 157 
4, 061 14 6, 032 5.3 10, 093 
8, 122 2.7 763 wal 8, 885 
9, 854 3.1 7,417 6.5 16, 771 
39, 347 13. 2 8, 729 7.6 48, 076 
208 al 1, 086 9 1, 294 
1, 319 3} 795 il 2,114 
1, 609 78 364 3 1, 973 
8, 593 1.2 2, 545 2, 2 6, 138 
9, 031 3. 0 3, 303 2.9 12, 334 
442 wl 0 442 
0 0 7, 004 6.1 7, 004 
7, 661 2.6 2, 995 2.6 10, 656 
24, 474, 8.2 3, 094 2.7 27, 568 
298, 240 100. 0 114, 408 100. 0 412, 648 


1 Less than 0.1 percent. 
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who need to make thorough and precise studies of soils. 
Unless otherwise stated, the profile described is that of 
a moist soil. 

As mentioned in the section “How This Soil Survey was 
Made,” not all mapping units are members of a soil 
series. Swamp, for example, is a land type that does not 
belong to a soil series. It is listed, nevertheless, in alpha- 
betical order along with the soil series. 

Following the name of each mapping unit, there is a 
symbol in parentheses. This symbol identifies the map- 
ping unit on the soil map. Listed at the end of each de- 
scription of a mapping unit is the capability unit and 
woodland suitability group in which the mapping unit 
has been placed. The “Guide to Mapping Units” at the 
back of this survey lists the pages where each of these 
groups is described. 

Descriptions, names, and delineations of soils in this 
soil survey do not fully agree with soil maps in adjacent 
counties published at a different date. Differences are 
the result of better knowledge of soils, modifications in 
series concepts, intensity of mapping, and the extent 
of soils within the survey. In some places it is more 
feasible to combine small acreage of similar soils that 
respond to use and management in much the same way 
than it is to separate these soils and give them names. 

Many terms used in the soil descriptions and other sec- 
tions are defined in the Glossary at the back of this 
publication. 


Alapaha Series 


The Alapaha series consists of poorly drained, nearly 
level to very gently sloping soils in drainageways and 
low flat areas. 

In a representative profile, the surface layer is loamy 
sand about 24 inches thick. It is very dark gray in the 
upper part and dark gray in the lower part. The subsoil, 
to a depth of 72 inches, is sandy loam and sandy clay 
loam. It is gray mottled with shades of brown in the 
upper part and is gray and light gray mottled with 
shades of brown and red in the middle and lower parts. 
Plinthite makes up about 10 to 20 percent of the layers 
at depths between. 32 and 68 inches. 

These soils are low in natural fertility and organic- 
matter content and are very strongly acid throughout. 
Permeability is rapid to moderate in the upper 2 to 3% 
feet of sandy material but moderately slow in the parts 
of the subsoil that contain plinthite. The available water 
capacity is mainly medium. 

The natural vegetation consisted of mixed hardwoods 
and pine and an understory of gallberry and waxmyrtle. 

These soils are not used for cultivation. If drained 
they are fairly well suited to pasture. Drainage, fertilizer, 
and adequate lime are needed for good plant growth. 

Representative profile of Alapaha loamy sand, 0.5 mile 
east of paved county road (Lakeland-Nashville), 0.75 
mile southwest of Big Creek, Lanier County: 

AI—0 to 6 inches, very dark gray (10YR 38/1) loamy sand; 


weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; many 
roots; very strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 


A2g—6 to 24 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; com- 
mon roots; very strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

Bltg—24 to 32 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) sandy loam; few, 
fine, distinct mottles of pale brown; weak, fine, 
granular structure; very friable; few roots; very 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B21tg—32 to 42 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) sandy loam; com- 
mon, medium, distinct mottles of light brown (7.5YR 
6/4) and red (2.5YR 5/8); weak, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable; sand grains coated 
and bridged with clay; 10 percent nonindurated 
plinthite; very strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B22tg—42 to 60 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay loam; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of yellowish brown 
(10Y¥R 5/8) and red (2.5YR 4/8); moderate, me- 
dium, subangular blocky styucture; friable; sand 
grains coated and bridged with clay; 15 to 20 per- 
cent nonindurated plinthite; very strongly acid; 
clear, wavy boundary. 

B23tg—60 to 68 inches, light-gray (10YR 7/1) sandy clay 
loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of yellowish 
brown (10¥R 5/6) and red (10¥R 4/6); moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; sand 
grains coated and bridged with clay; 15 to 20 percent 
nonindurated plinthite; very strongly acid; clear, 
wavy boundary. 

B24tg—68 to 72 inches, light-gray (10YR 7/1) sandy loam; 
lumps of sandy clay loam; few, fine, faint mottles of 
light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4); weak, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; friable, very strongly 
acid. 


The Al or Ap horizon ranges from very dark gray to black. 
The A2 horizon is predominantly loamy sand but ranges to 
sand. The combined thickness of the sandy Al and A2 hori- 
zons ranges from 20 to 24 inches. The B22tg and B28tg hori- 
zons range from sandy loam to sandy clay loam. The plinthite 
content of the B2t horizon ranges from about 10 to 25 percent. 

The Alapaha soils occur with the Leefield, Mascotte, and 
Stilson soils. [ley occupy lower positions and are less well 
drained than Leefield and Stilson soils. They have about the 
Same drainage as the Mascotte soils, but they lack the organic 
Bh layer of those soils. 


_ Alapaha loamy sand (At)—This is a poorly drained soil 
in low, flat areas and the upper parts of drainageways. 
Slopes range from 0 to 3 percent. This soil has the profile 
described as representative of the series. 

Included with this soil in mapping were small areas of 
Leefield and Mascotte soils. 

During wet seasons some areas are flooded more than 
once each year for periods of less than 2 days. The sea- 
sonal high water table is at a depth of less than 15 inches 
for periods of more than 6 months each year. 

This soil is not suited to cultivated crops, because of 
wetness and the hazard of flooding. Pensacola bahiagrass 
and similar grasses can be grown if this soil is adequately 
drained and fertilized. Pine trees are well suited, and most 
of the acreage is wooded. (Capability unit Vw-1; wood- 
land suitability group 2w2) 


Angie Series 


The Angie series consists of moderately well drained, 
nearly level soils that formed in thick beds of sandy clay 
loam and sandy clay on stream terraces. Slopes range 
from 0 to 2 percent but most are 1 percent or less. 

In a representative profile, the surface layer is grayish- 
brown fine sandy loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil, 
to a depth of 66 inches, is mainly sandy clay. It is yellow- 
ish brown mottled with red in the upper part; vellowich 
brown and light yellowish brown mottled with gray, red, 
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and strong brown in the middle; and gray mottled with 
strong brown and red in the lower part. 

These soils are low in natural fertility and organic- 
matter content, and they are very strongly acid through- 
out. The available water capacity is medium. Permeability 
is slow. The tilth is generally good, and the effective root 
zone is moderately deep to deep. 

The natural vegetation consisted of oaks, sweetgum, 
maple, and pines and and understory of palmetto, gall- 
berry, and other shrubs. 

These soils are not in cultivation, mainly because they 
are subject to flooding several times a year. Most of the 
acreage is in woodland, and it is well suited to blackgum, 
sweetgum, water oak, slash pine, cypress, and similar 
species. A few areas are in pasture, but drainage is needed 
for good results. 

Representative profile of Angie fine sandy loam, fre- 
quently flooded, 150 yards north of U.S. Highway No. 
129, 1 mile east of Lakeland, Lanier County: 


A1—O to 5 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) fine sandy loam; 
weak, fine granular structure very friable; many fine 
and medium roots; very strongly acid; clear, wavy 
boundary. 

Bit--5 to 8 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) sandy clay 
loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; many fine and medium roots; very strongly 
acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B21t—S to 11 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) sandy clay ; 
few, fine, distinct mottles of red; moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; friable; clay films on 
ped surfaces; many fine and medium roots; very 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B22tg—11 to 22 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) sandy 
clay; many, medium, distinct mottles of gray (10Y¥R 
6/1), red (10YR 4/6), and strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6); moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm; clay films on ped surfaces; few fine roots; 
very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B238tg—22 to 84 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) 
sandy clay; many, medium, distinct mottles of gray 
(10YR 6/1), red (2.5¥R 4/8), and strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/8); moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; firm; distinct clay films on ped surfaces; 
few fine roots; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

B3tg—34 to 66 inches +-, gray (5Y 6/1) sandy clay; many, 
medium, distinct mottles of strong brown (7.5YR 
5/8) and red (10R 5/6); moderate, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; firm; clay films on ped 
surfaces; very strongly acid. 

The Al horizon ranges from black to grayish brown. The 
B2t horizon ranges from yellowish brown to light olive-brown 
in matrix color. Gray mottles that have a chroma of 2 or 
less occur within the upper 11 to 22 inches of the profile. 

The Angie soils occur with the Barth, Chipley, and Rains 
soils. They contain more clay than the Barth, Chipley, and 
Rains soils, and they are better drained than the Rains soils. 


Angie fine sandy loam, frequently flooded (Av).—This 
is a nearly level soil that occurs as moderate to small areas 
along the stream terraces. 

Included with this soil in mapping were small areas of 
Rains soils, 

The depth to a seasonal high water table varies, but it is 
less than 30 inches for periods of 2 to 6 months, During 
wet seasons this soil is flooded several times each year for 
periods of 2 to 7 days. 

_ Nearly all of the acreage in Berrien and Lanier Coun- 
ties is in woodland, and a small acreage is in pasture. 

This soil is limited in its suitability for crops, and only 
a small acreage is in cultivation in these two counties. In 


areas where drainage is provided corn is fairly well suited. 
Where adequate drainage and good management are pro- 
vided, such pasture and hay plants as bahiagrass, dallis- 
grass, and white and ladino clover can be grown. 

This soil has special management problems. It is gen- 
erally in low areas surrounded by higher land. Because 
water moves slowly through the subsoil, drainage by the 
use of underground tile is not generally effective. In addi- 
tion, this soil is subject to flooding from nearby streams. 

This soil is not subject to soil losses from erosion. If 
the soil is cultivated, a suitable cropping system is corn 
grown continuously with the residue left on the soil. Ade- 
quate fertilization and liming are essential for good plant 
growth. (Capability unit I[Iw-2; woodland suitability 
group 2w8) 


Ardilla Series 


The Ardilla series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, level to very gently sloping soils on uplands. 
These soils occur at the foot of the slopes occupied. by 
better drained upland soils and are slightly higher than 
the more poorly drained lowland soils. Slopes range from 
0 to 8 percent. . 

In a representative profile, the surface layer is very 
dark grayish-brown loamy sand about 7 inches thick 
and is underlain by 5 inches of light olive-brown loamy 
sand. The subsoil, to a depth of 66 inches, is chiefly 
sandy clay loam. It is light yellowish brown mottled 
with shades of brown, red, and gray in the upper part, 
and light brownish gray and light yellowish brown mot- 
tled with shades of brown, gray, and red in the lower 
part. Layers below a depth of 24 inches contain 10 to 
30 percent plinthite that impedes internal drainage. 

These soils are low in natural fertility and organic- 
matter content and are very strongly acid throughout. 
The available water capacity is medium. Permeability 
is moderately rapid to moderate in the upper part of 
the profile and moderately slow in the lower part. Tilth 
is good, and the root zone is mainly deep. 

The natural vegetation consisted of slash pine, scat- 
tered gum and oak trees, and an understory of briers, 
gallberry, waxmyrtle, and grass. 

A few areas are in cultivation, and corn is the chief 
crop. These soils are well suited to woodland and pasture, 
and most of the acreage is used for woodland. 

Representative profile of Ardilla loamy sand, 0 to 3 
percent slopes, 0.3 mile east of Valdosta-Nashville Post 
Road, and 0.8 mile northeast of junction of State Route 
122 and Nashville-Valdosta Post Road, Berrien County: 

Ap—0 to 7 inches, very dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 3/2) loamy 
sand; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
many fine and medium roots; very strongly acid; 
abrupt, smooth boundary. 

A2—% to 12 inches, light olive-brown (2.5¥ 5/4) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; com- 
mon fine and medium roots; very strongly acid; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

Blt—12 to 17 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) sandy 
loam; few, fine, faint mottles of yellowish brown 
and pale brown; weak, fine, granular structure; 
very friable; very strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 
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B2ltg—17 to 24 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y¥ 6/4) 
sandy clay loam; many, medium, distinct mottles 
of strong brown (7.5YR 5/8), red (2.5YR 4/8), and 
light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2); moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; very friable; sand 
grains are coated and bridged with clay; less than 
5 percent plinthite; very strongly acid; gradual, 
wavy boundary. 

B22tg—24 to 44 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5¥ 6/2) sandy 
clay loam; many, medium, distinct motiles of yellow- 
ish brown (10YR 5/8), gray (N 6/0), and red 
(2.5¥R 4/8); moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; very friable; clay films on some ped 
surfaces; sand grains are coated and bridged with 
clay; 10 to 25 percent plinthite; very strongly acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

B23te—44 to 66 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5YR 6/4) 
sandy clay loam; many, medium, distinct mottles 
of light gray (N 7/0), yellowish brown (10YR 5/8), 
gray (N 6/0), red (2.5YR 4/8), and weak red (10R 
5/4); moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; pockets of clay accumulation; about 
80 percent plinthite; very strongly acid. 

The Ap horizon ranges from very dark grayish brown to 
very dark gray. It is chiefly loamy sand, but some A2 hori- 
zons are loamy fine sand and sandy loam. The depth to a 
horizon that is more than 5 percent plinthite ranges from 
24 to 85 inches, and the estimated content of plinthite ranges 
from 5 to 30 percent. ; 

Ardilla soils occur with the Tifton, Alapaha, and Stilson soils. 
They differ from the Alapaha soils in being better drained and 
occupying higher positions. They are more gray in the subsoil 
and are less well drained than Stilson and Tifton soils. 


Ardilla loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes (AqA).—This 
soil has a seasonal high water table that, ranges in depth 
from 15 to 30 inches for periods of 1 to 2 months each 

ear. 
Included with this soil in mapping were a few small 
areas of Ardilla loamy fine sand. Also included were 
small areas of Stilson and Alapaha soils. 

Only a small acreage is in cultivation. 

This soil is suited to many crops, but its use is some- 
what limited by excess water. If adequately drained and 
fertilized, it is suited to corn, tobacco, sorghum, soy- 
beans, and truck crops grown in summer. Among the 
suitable pasture and hay plants are bahiagrass, ber- 
mudagrass, white clover, and millet. 

Because it is low lying and has a high water table, 
this soil generally needs drainage if cultivated crops 
are to be grown. Drainage can be obtained by arranging 
rows so that excess water is removed from fields or by 
the use of ditches. Another helpful practice is to plow 
fields in narrow beds that leave furrows or shallow 
ditches between the beds. 

Returning crop residue to the soil and including soil- 
improving crops in the rotation help to maintain the 
organic-matter content and to maintain good tilth. A 
suitable cropping system is row crops, such as corn, 
grown continuously if the shredded residue is left on 
the surface. (Capability unit IIw-2; woodland suitability 
group 2w8) 


Barth Series 


The Barth series consists of somewhat poorly drained 
to moderately well drained soils that formed in thick 


beds of sand and loamy sand. These soils are mainly 
on upland flats. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

In a representative profile, the surface Iayer is black 
sand about 8 inches thick. Below this layer, to a depth 
of 20 inches, is dark-gray and light brownish-gray sand 
that has mottles of brownish-yellow. The subsoil, to a 
depth of 60 inches, is loamy sand and sand. It is brown- 
ish yellow mottled with yellowish brown, light brownish 
gray, and light gray in the upper part and pale brown 
mottled with light brownish gray and light gray in the 
lower part. 

These soils are low in natural fertility and organic- 
matter content and are very strongly acid throughout. 
Tilth is good, and the root zone is deep. Permeability is 
moderately rapid, and the available water capacity is 
ow. 


The natural vegetation consisted of mixed pines and 
hardwoods and an understory of gallberry, myrtle, and 
wiregrass, 

Some small areas are cultivated, but these soils need 
some drainage in most years if row crops are grown. 
The water table falls sharply late in spring, and this 
soil is often droughty in summer. Most of the acreage is 
in woodland, dominantly slash and longleaf pines. 

Representative profile of Barth sand, 0.75 mile east of 
the Alapaha River, 0.5 mile west of paved county road, 
2 miles northeast of Alapaha, Berrien County: 


Ap—0 to 8 inches, black (10YR 2/1) sand; single grain; 
loose; many fine roots; very strongly acid; abrupt, 
smooth boundary, 

A21—8 to 13 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) sand; single grain; 
loose; common fine roots; very strongly acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

A22—13 to 20 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) sand; 
few, fine, faint mottles of brownish yellow; single 
grain; loose; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

B2itg—20 to 44 inches, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/8) loamy 
sand; common, medium, distinct mottles of yellow- 
ish brown (10YR 5/8), light brownish gray (10YR 
6/2), and light gray (10O¥R 7/1) ; single grain; loose; 
sand grains coated with clay; very strongly acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

B22tg—44 to 60 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) sand; few, 
fine, faint mottles of light brownish gray and light 
gray; single grain; loose; very strongly acid. 


The Ap or Al horizon ranges from sand to fine sand. Most 
cultivated areas have a grayish-brown to dark grayish-brown 
surface layer that ranges to black in some places. The abun- 
dance of yellowish-brown mottles in the A22 horizon is 
highly variable and ranges from few to common. The B2t 
horizon ranges through pale brown, brownish yellow, and 
pale yellow in matrix color. 

These soils are slightly outside of the range defined for 
the series because the 44- to 60-inch layer is sand rather 
than loamy sand, but this does not alter their behavior. 

Barth soils commonly occur with the Pelham, Leefield, 
Lakeland, and Alapaha soils on upland flat areas. They 
occupy higher positions and are better drained than the 
Pelham and Alapaha soils. The Barth soils occupy lower 
positions and are not nearly so well drained as the Lake- 
land series. They are conrser textured to a depth of 60 inches 
than the Leefield soils. 


Barth sand (Ba}.—This soil has the profile described as 
representative of the series. 

Included with this soil in mapping were areas of Barth 
soils that have a loamy fine sand and fine sand surface 
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layer. Also included were small areas of Alapaha and 
Leefield soils. 

The seasonal high water table is at a depth of 15 to 
80 inches for periods of 2 to 6 months. 

Most of the acreage is in woodland or pasture, but if 
adequately drained and fertilized, this soil is suited 
to many crops. It is also suited to pasture and hay plants, 
such as bahiagrass, bermudagrass, white clover and small 
grain. Row crops can be grown on these soils year after 
year, but it is desirable to grow them in short rotation 
to combat nematodes and plant diseases. 

Planting is sometimes delayed because of excess 
water. Consequently, drainage is the special management 
needed. Exeess water can be removed by plowing the 
fields into narrow beds with shallow ditches between 
them. Shallow ditches around the boundaries of the fields 
can provide drainage outlets. Soil leveling and shaping 
that eliminate depressions can improve the drainage 
in some fields, 

A. suitable cropping system is corn and tobacco if the 
tobacco is rotated in the field so that it is not planted in 
the same place more than once in 3 years. (Capability 
unit IIw-1; woodland suitability group 8w2) 

Barth fine sand, frequently flooded (8b).—This soil is 
on stream terraces. It has a profile similar to the one 
described as representative of the series except that the 
surface layer and subsoil are slightly finer textured. 

_ During wet seasons this soil is flooded two or three 
times each year for 7 to 9 days. The seasonal high water 
table appears to be governed by the rise and fall of the 
river. 

Nearly all of the acreage is in woodland, mainly be- 
cause of the flooding hazard. 

If adequately drained, fertilized, and protected from 
flooding, this soil can be cultivated. It is suited to corn, 
soybeans, truck crops, and grain sorghum. Row crops 
can be grown year after year, but short rotations are 
desirable because they help to control nematodes and 
plant diseases. A suitable cropping system is 1 year of 
corn followed by 1 year of small grain and a hay crop. 

Because of the flooding hazard this soil is better suited 
to pasture and pine trees. Bahiagrass and bermudagrass 


are suitable pasture plants. (Capability unit IIIw-1; 
woodland suitability group 8w2) 


Bibb Series 


The Bibb series consists of poorly drained soils on 
bottom lands that are subject to frequent flooding. 
These soils formed in alluvium that resulted from 
flooding and the accumulation of sediment. The Bibb 
soils are not mapped separately in these two counties ; 
they are mapped with the Johnston and Osier soils. 
Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

In a representative profile, the surface layer is very 
dark gray fine sandy loam about 6 inches thick. Below 
the surface layer, to a depth of 30 inches, is dark 
grayish-brown fine sandy loam mottled with yellow and 
light yellowish brown. The next layer is light brownish- 
gray loamy fine sand mottled with gray. It is about 12 


inches thick. The lower layer, to a depth of about 50 
inches, is gray sand. : 

These soils are low to moderate in natural fertility 
and organic-matter content, although in places the or- 
ganic-matter content is higher. They are medium in 
available water capacity and very strongly acid through- 
out. Permeability is moderate. Tilth is fair to good. 
The depth to which the roots penetrate is influenced 
by the seasonal high water table. 

The natural vegetation consisted chiefly of hard- 
woods, including water oak, cypress, yellow-poplar, 
sweetgum, blackgum, bay, and magnolia. A few slash 
and pond pines may also be present. : 

Because of its location and the flooding hazard, this 
soil is not suitable for cultivation. Nearly all of the 
acreage in the two counties is in woodland, for which 
it is well suited. 

Representative profile of Bibb fine sandy loam, along 
the flood plain of the Alapaha River, 1.8 miles south- 
east of Union Church near Lakeland, 1 mile southwest 
of the Alapaha River, and 0.5 mile east of Activity 
building at Camp Patten, Boy Scouts of America, 
Lanier County : 


A1l—0 to 6 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) fine sandy 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
many roots; very strongly acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

Clg—6 to 30 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) fine sandy 
loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of yellow 
(2.5Y 7/6) and light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/5); 
massive; friable; few large roots; some stratifica- 
tion; very strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

C2g—30 to 42 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) loamy 
fine sand; common, medium, distinct mottles of gray 
(10YR 6/1); pockets of sand; weak, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable; very strongly acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

C3g—42 to 50 inches +, light-gray (10 YR 7/1) sand; com- 
mon, medium, faint mottles of gray (10YR 6/1); very 
friable; very strongly acid; single grain. 


The Al horizon ranges from sandy loam to loam and from 
very dark gray to black. The Clg horizon ranges from dark 
grayish brown to dark gray. The C2g horizon ranges from light 
brownish gray to grayish brown. Stratification oecurs in some 
profiles but is variable in the extent and the texture of the 
layers, The estimated clay content in the upper 30 to 40 inches 
ranges from 10 to 18 percent. 

Within the upper 30 inches of this soil, the colors are slightly 
browner than the allowable limits set for the Bibb series. This 
difference does not make these soils behave differently from 
soils of the Bibb series. 

Bibb soils occur mainly with the Johnston and Osier soils. 
Their drainage is similar to that of the Johnston and Osier 
soils, but they do not have the thick black surface layer that 
is typical of the Johnston soils. Bibb soils contain more silt 
and clay than Osier soils, 


Carnegie Series 


The Carnegie series consists of well-drained_ soils 
that formed in thick beds of sandy clay loam and clay 
loam. These soils are on uplands. Slopes range from 2 
to 8 percent. 

In a representative profile, the surface layer is dark- 
brown sandy loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil, 
to a depth of about 66 inches, is sandy clay loam. It is 
strong brown and yellowish red in the upper part and 
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strong brown and yellowish red mottled with shades 
of red, brown, and yellow in the middle and lower 
parts. Plinthite occurs at a depth of about 18 inches. 
The small, hard iron pebbles on the surface and in 
the upper part of the solum are characteristic of these 
soils. 

These soils are low to moderate in natural fertility, 
low in organic-matter content, and very strongly acid 
throughout. The available water capacity is medium. 
Permeability is moderate in the upper part of the 
subsoil but slow in the lower part. Tilth is good, ex- 
cept in the severely eroded spots. The root zone is gen- 
erally moderately deep. 

The natural vegetation consisted of mixed hardwoods 
and pines and an understory of wiregrass. 

Carnegie soils are suited to most crops grown in these 
counties, but erosion control measures are needed in 
most. cultivated areas. These soils are well suited to 
pasture. They are also well suited to pine trees, and 
a large acreage is in woodland. 

Representative profile of Carnegie sandy loam, 2 to 5 
percent slopes, 0.25 mile west of the Withlacooche River, 
1.8 miles southwest of Pine Ridge Church and about 1.5 
miles southeast of Sapps Lake, Berrien County: 

Apen—0O to 6 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/8) sandy loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; many, 
small, hard iron pebbles 4% to % inches in diameter; 
many fine roots; very strongly acid; clear, wavy 
boundary. 

B21ten—6 to 10 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy clay 
loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
firm; common iron pebbles; very strongly acid; clear, 
wavy boundary. 

B22ten—10 to 18 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/8) sandy clay 
loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm; common iron pebbles; clay films on ped 
surfaces; few pores; very strongly acid; clear, wavy 
boundary. 

B23ten—18 to 24 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) and red (2.5YR 4/8); 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; firm; 
few iron pebbles; 10 to 15 percent plinthite, by vol- 
ume; clay films on some ped surfaces; very strongly 
acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B24t—24 to 48 inches, yellowish-red (6BYR 4/8) sandy clay 
loam; coarse, distinct mottles of red (2.5YR 4/8) 
and yellowish brown (10YR 5/8); weak, fine, gran- 
ular structure; firm; 15 to 25 percent plinthite, by 


volume; clay films on ped surfaces; very strongly acid ;. 


diffuse, wavy boundary. 

B3t-—48 to 66 inches +-, yellowish-red (5YR 4/8) sandy clay 
loam ; few, medium, distinet mottles of brownish yel- 
low (10¥R 6/6), weak red (10R 4/4), and yellowish 
red (5YR 5/8) ; weak, fine, granular structure; firm; 
plinthite exceeds 30 percent, by volume; clay films on 
ped surfaces; very strongly acid. 


The Al or Ap horizon ranges from brown to dark brown 
and very dark gray. Iron pebbles on the surface and through- 
out the upper 18 inches of the solum range from few to many. 
The matrix colors of B2t horizon range from yellowish brown 
or strong brown to yellowish red, and the texture ranges 
from sandy clay loam to clay loam. The depth to nonindurated 
plinthite ranges from 15 to 24 inches. 

The Carnegie soils commonly occur with the Tifton and Sun- 
sweet soils. They closely resemble the Sunsweet soils in color 
but have less clay in the subsoil and are deeper to plinthite. 
They have slightly redder surface layer and subsoil colors 
than the Tifton soils and are shallower to plinthite. 
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Carnegie sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes (CoB).— 
This soil generally occurs as small areas, but it is in 
areas more than 10 acres in size in a few places. It has 
the profile described as representative of the series. 

Included with this soil in mapping were small areas 
of Tifton and Sunsweet soils, 

This soil is suited to many crops, including corn, 
cotton, peanuts, grain sorghum, and soybeans. Among 
the suitable pasture and hay plants are bahiagrass, ber- 
mudagrass, and millet. A sizable acreage is in cultiva- 
tion and pasture, but most of the acreage is in woods. 

Because of surface runoff, erosion is a moderate 
hazard if this soil is in cultivation. Some major prac- 
tices that help to reduce erosion are plant-residue man- 
agement, contour tillage, terraces, vegetative waterways, 
stripcropping, and inclusion of close-growing crops in 
the rotation. Both the degree and the length of the 
slope influence the cropping system needed to control 
erosion, An example of an adequate cropping system 
for a field with a 8 percent slope that is about 200 feet 
long, where straight-row farming is desired, is Coastal 
bermudagrass or bahiagrass for 4 years followed by 
peanuts for 2 years. Vegetated waterways are needed 
in the natural depressions to remove the runoff. Ade. 
quate fertilization and liming are essential for good 
plant growth and for success in controlling erosion, 
(Capability unit IIe4; woodland suitability group 201) 

Carnegie sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
{CoC2).—This soil commonly forms an outer border or a 
narrow band between ridges and drainageways. This soil 
has a profile similar to the one described as representa- 
tive for the series, but the surface layer is 2 to 4 
inches thinner. In some places the original surface 
layer has been washed away and the plow layer con- 
sists of material from the subsoil. There are a few shal- 
low gullies and rills in places, 

Included with this soil in mapping were small areas 
of Sunsweet soils. 

Tilth is good except in places where the subsoil is 
exposed at the surface. 

This soil is not well suited to row crops because of 
the very severe erosion hazard in cultivated arcas. It is 
better suited to permanent vegetation. If this soil is 
cultivated, cotton, corn, small grain, and peanuts can 
be grown. Among the suitable pasture and hay plants 
are bermudagrass, bahiagrass, and millet. Most of the 
acreage is in woodland, but some is in pasture. 

Although better suited to trees or pasture, this soil 
can be cultivated if intensive conservation practices 
are used to reduce the runoff and hold soil losses 
within allowable limits. Soil-conserving practices, such 
as plant residue management, contour farming, ter- 
races, and vegetative outlets, are needed. A. suitable 
cropping system on a 6 percent slope that is 100 feet 
long and cultivated on the contour is cotton for 2 years, 
followed by bahiagrass for 4 years. All crop residue should 
be left on the soil. Adequate fertilization and liming are 
essential for good plant growth and for success in con- 
trolling erosion. (Capability unit IVe-4; woodland suit- 
ability group 201) 
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Chipley Series 


The Chipley series consists of moderately well drained 
soils that formed in thick beds of sand and loamy sand. 
These soils are on stream terraces. Slopes range from 
0 to 2 percent, but in most of the acreage they are Jess 
than 1 percent. 

In a representative profile, the surface layer is dark 
grayish-brown and grayish-brown fine sand about 9 
inches thick. Below this, to a depth of 78 inches or 
more, is mottled light brownish-gray, yellowish-brown, 
light-gray, and yellow sand. 

These soils are low in natural fertility and organic- 
matter content and are very strongly acid throughout. 
They have good tilth and a deep root zone. Permeabil- 
ity is rapid, and the available water capacity is low. 

The natural vegetation was forest, consisting mainly 
of pines and oaks, and an understory of myrtle, gall- 
berry, and palmetto. 

Most of the areas are in woodland, but a few are in 
pasture. Because these soils generally have a highly 
fluctuating water table, some drainage is needed in 
most years when they are in cultivation. The water 
table falls sharply late in spring; therefore, this soil 
is often droughty in summer. This soil is subject. to 
flooding several times each year. 

Representative profile of Chipley fine sand, frequently 
flooded, 0.5 mile southeast of Riverside Church on 
Guthrie Road, Berrien County: 


A11—0 to 5 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2) fine sand; 
single grain; loose; many fine roots; very strongly 
acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

Al2—5 to 9 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) fine sand; 
single grain; loose; common fine roots; very strongly 
acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

C1—9 to 23 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) fine sand; 
Single grain; loose; common fine roots; very strongly 
acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

C2—23 to 46 inches, light-gray (2.5Y 7/2) fine sand; few, fine, 
faint mottles of gray; single grain; loose; very 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

C3—46 to 60 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5¥ 6/2) fine sand; 
few, fine, faint mottles of yellowish brown; single 
grain; loose; very strongly acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary, 

C4—60 to 8 inches, light-gray (2.5Y 7/2) sand; few, fine, 
faint mottles of yellow; single grain; loose; very 
Strongly acid. 


The Ai2 horizon ranges from sand to loamy fine sand. The 
abundance of mottles in the © horizon is highly variable and 
ranges from few to common. The depth to finer materials var- 
ies from place to place but is more than 70 inches, 

Chipley soils occur with the Angie and Rains soils on stream 
terraces. They are more sandy to a greater depth than the 
Angie and Rains soils, and they occupy slightly higher posi- 
tions and are better drained than the Rains soils. 

Chipley fine sand, frequently flooded (Cm).—This soil 
has the profile described as representative of the series. 

Included with this soil in mapping were small areas 
of Chipley soils that have a loamy fine sand surface 
layer. Also included were small areas of Angie and 
Rains soils. 

During wet seasons this soil is flooded two or three 
times each year for periods of 7 to 9 days. It has a 
seasonal high water table that appears to be governed 


by the rise and fall of the adjacent rivers. Nearly all of 
the acreage is in woodland, mainly because of the flood- 
ing hazard. 

If this soil is adequately drained and fertilized and 
is protected from flooding, it can be cultivated. It is 
suited to corn, soybeans, truck crops, and grain sorghum. 
Row crops can be grown year after year, but it is 
desirable to grow them in short rotations. Short rota- 
tions help to control nematodes and plant diseases. A 
suitable cropping system is 1 year of corn followed by 
1 year of small grain and a hay crop or pasture. 

Because of the flood hazard, this soil is better suited 
to pasture and pine trees. Bahiagrass and bermudagrass 
are suitable pasture plants. (Capability unit IlIw-1; 
woodland suitability group 2w2) 


Cowarts Series 


The Cowarts series consists of well-drained soils that 
formed in thick beds of mottled sandy clay loam ma- 
terials. These soils occur on undulating uplands. Slopes 
range from 2 to 8 percent. ; 

In a representative profile, the surface layer is brown 
sandy loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth 
of about 65 inches, is sandy clay loam. It is light yellow- 
ish brown in the upper part; yellowish brown mottled 
with shades of red, gray, and brown in the middle; 
and dark red mottled with shades of gray and brown 
in the lower part. In most areas, a few pebbles of iron 
and quartz are on the surface. Plinthite occurs at a depth 
of about 17 inches and slows the downward movement 
of water. 

These soils are low in natural fertility and in organic- 
matter content, and they are very strongly acid through- 
out. The available water capacity is medium. Perme- 
ability is moderate in the upper part of the subsoil and 
moderately slow in the lower part. Tilth is good in 
uneroded areas. In most places the root zone is mod- 
erately deep. 

The natural vegetation consisted chiefly of pines and 
a few hardwoods. 

These soils are only fairly well suited to cultivation. 
In many small fields corn and cotton are the chief 
crops. A small acreage is in pasture. The acreage is 
dominantly in pines, to which it is well suited. 

Representative profile of Cowarts sandy loam, 5 to 8 
percent slopes, eroded, 0.25 mile west of the Alapaha 
River, 1 mile south of Berrien-Irwin County line, 6 
miles northeast of Alapaha, Berrien County: 

Ap-—0 to 6 inches, brown (10YR 4/3) sandy loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; very friable; a few, small, white 
pebbles of quartz and iron 1/16 to 3/8 inches in diam- 
eter; some fine roots; very strongly acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

B21t—6 to 17 inches, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) sandy 
elay loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; some coarse sand grains; very 
strongly acid: gradual, smooth boundary. 

B22t—17 to 23 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) sandy clay 
loam: many, medium, prominent mottles of red (2.5 
YR 4/8) and strong brown (7.5YR 5/8); moderate, 


medium, subangular. blocky structure; friable; clay 
films on some ped surfaces; some coarse sand grains; 
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10 to 15 percent plinthite; very strongly acid; grad- 
ual, smooth boundary. 

B23t—23 to 83 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) sandy 
elay loam; many, coarse, prominent mottles of red 
(2.5YR 4/8), strong brown (7.5¥R 5/8), and light 
gray (2.5Y 7/2); moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; friable; clay films on some ped sur- 
faces; some coarse sand grains; 25 percent soft plin- 
thite; very strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B24t—33 to 65 inches +, dark-red (2.5YR 3/6) sandy clay 
loam; many, coarse, prominent mottles of light gray 
(2.5¥ 7/2) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/8); mod- 
erate to weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; 25 percent plinthite; clay films on some ped 
surfaces; very strongly acid. 

The Ap horizon ranges from dark grayish brown to brown 
and light brownish gray. Some profiles have a loamy sand and 
sandy loam A horizon. ‘The content of quartz, iron pebbles, 
and coarse sand grains in the profile is variable from place 
to place. ‘he B22t horizon ranges from strong brown to yel- 
lowish brown and ranges from sandy loam to sandy clay 
loam. Lenses or pockets of coarser material are common in the 
B22t and B23t horizons. Gray colors result from inherent 
characteristics and not from wetness. The depth to a layer 
containing 5 percent or more plinthite ranges from 10 to 24 
inches. : 

The Cowarts soils occur chiefly with the Tifton, Fuquay, 
Lakeland, and Dothan soils. Cowarts soils have the same 
drainage and occupy positions on the landscape similar to 
those of the Tifton and Fuquay soils, but they are shallower 
to plinthite then those soils. The Cowarts soils are much finer 
textured than the Lakeland soils. They are shallower to 
plinthite and have less coarse material in the upper horizons 
than the Dothan soils. 

Cowarts loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes (CqB).— 
This soil ordinarily occurs as areas 5 to 15 acres in size 
on ridgetops and side slopes. It has a profile similar to the 
one described as representative for the series, but the sur- 
face layer is sandier. 

This soil has good tilth, except in eroded areas. It is 
suited to crops, including corn, cotton, peanuts, grain 
sorghum, and soybeans, and to pasture and hay plants, 
including bahiagrass, bermudagrass, and millet. Some of 
the acreage is in cultivation and pasture, but a greater 
acreage is in woods. 

Because of surface runoff, erosion is a moderate hazard 
if this soil is in cultivation. Some major practices that 
help to reduce erosion are plant residue management, con- 
tour tillage, terraces, vegetative waterways, strip crop- 
ping, and inclusion of close-growing crops in the rotation. 
Both the degree and length of slope influence the crop- 
ping system needed to control erosion. An example of an 
adequate cropping system in a field with a 8 percent slope 
that is about 200 feet long, where straight row farming 
js desired, is Coastal bermudagrass or bahiagrass for 4 
years followed by peanuts for 2 years. Vegetated water- 
ways are needed in the natural depressions to remove the 
runoff. 

Adequate fertilization and liming are essential for good 
plant growth and for success in controlling erosion. (Ca- 
pability unit Ile; woodland suitability group 201) 

Cowarts sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
(CtC2].—This soil is on short slopes between the less sloping 
ridgetops and the drainageways. It has the profile de- 
seribed as representative for the series. The plow layer 
normally extends into the upper part of the subsoil. ‘There 
are rills and shallow gullies in most areas. 

Included with this soil in mapping were areas of Tif- 
ton, Carnegie, and Sunsweet soils. Also included were 
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patches where the plow layer consists of the original sur- 
face layer and patches where yellowish-brown subsoil is 
exposed at the surface. 

‘This soil has fair to good tilth except the patches where 
the subsoil is exposed at the surface. Erosion is a very 
severe hazard in cultivated fields. 

This soil is better suited to permanent vegetation than 
to row crops. If this soil is cultivated, cotton, corn, small 
grain, and peanuts can be grown. Pasture and hay plants, 
such as bermudagrass, bahiagrass, and millet, are suited. 
Most of the acreage is in woods, and some is in pasture. 

Although better suited to trees or pasture, this soil can 
be cultivated if intensive conservation practices are used 
to reduce runoff and hold soil losses within allowable 
limits. Soil-conserving practices, such as plant residue 
management, contour farming, terraces, and vegetative 
outlets, are needed. A suitable cropping system on a 6 per- 
cent slope that is 100 feet long and cultivated on the con- 
tour is cotton for 2 years followed by bahiagrass for 4 
years. All crop residue should be left on the soil. Ade- 
quate fertilization and liming are essential for satis- 
factory plant growth and for success in controlling ero- 
sion, (Capability unit [Ve-4; woodland suitability group 
201) 


Dothan Series 


The Dothan series consists of well-drained soils that 
formed in beds of sandy clay loam and sandy loam ma- 
terials on uplands. Slopes range from 0 to 4 percent. 

In a representative profile, the surface layer is dark 
grayish-brown loamy sand about 7 inches thick, and it is 
underlain. by light olive-brown loamy sand about 9 inches 
thick. The subsoil, to a depth of about 66 inches, is sandy 
clay loam that is yellowish brown in the upper part; yel- 
lowish brown mottled with strong brown in the middle; 
and brownish yellow mottled with strong brown and red 
in the lower part. Plinthite occurs at a depth of about 36 
inches and slows the downward movement of water. 

These soils are low to moderate in natural fertility and 
are strongly acid throughout. They are low in organic- 
matter content and medium in available water capacity. 
Permeability is moderately slow. Tilth is good, and the 
root zone is deep in most places. 

The natural vegetation consisted chiefly of mixed pines 
and hardwoods and an understory of native grasses, 
mostly wiregrass. 

These soils respond well to good management, and they 
are well suited to most locally grown crops. Most of the 
acreage is in cultivation or in pasture. A moderate acre- 
age is well suited to pines and is used for pines. 

Representative profile of Dothan loamy sand, 0 to 4 
percent slopes, northeast of the junction of U.S. High- 
ways No, 82 and No, 129, Berrien County: 

Ap—0 to 7 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y¥ 4/2) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; many 
fine roots; strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

A2—-7 to 12 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/6) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; many 
fine roots; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

A8—12 to 16 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; strongly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 
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B21t—16 to 36 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) sandy clay 
loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; clay films on some ped surfaces; 
strongly acid; diffuse, smooth boundary. 

B22t—36 to 50 inches, yellowish-brown (10¥R 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; few, medium, distinct mottles of strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6); moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; friable; 5 to 10 percent plinthite; 
clay films on some ped surfaces; few small pores; 
strongly acid; diffuse, wavy boundary. 

B23t—50 to 66 inches +, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy 
clay loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and red (2.5YR 4/8) ; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; common soft iron pebbles; 15 percent plinthite; 
clay films on some ped surfaces; a few fine pores; 
strongly acid. 


The Ap horizon ranges from very dark grayish brown to 
light olive brown. Some profiles have a loamy fine sand or 
loamy coarse sand A2 horizon. In some places a few iron 
pebbles occur on the surface or throughotu. the solum. The 
matrix color of the B2t horizon ranges from brownish yellow 
to yellowish brown. The depth to a layer containing 5 per- 
cent or more plinthite ranges from 30 to 40 inches. 

The Dothan soils occur mainly with the Tifton, Stilson, and 
Fuquay soils. They closely resemble the Tifton soils, but they 
have fewer iron pebbles throughout the solum. They are 
slightly better drained ond occupy higher positions than the 
Stilson soils and lack the thick A horizon that is typical of 
those soils. The Dothan soils lack a thick A horizon, which 
is common in the Fuquay soils. 


Dothan loamy sand, 0 to 4 percent slopes (DaB).—This 
soil has the profile described as representative of the 
series. 

Included with this soil in mapping were small areas of 
Tifton and Fuquay soils. 

This soil is well suited to many crops, including corn, 
cotton, peanuts, tobacco, small grain, sorghum, pecans, 
and truck crops. Among the suitable pasture and hay 
plants are bahiagrass, bermudagrass, vetch, and crimson 
clover. This soil is also suited to pine trees. Most of the 
acreage is in cultivation or in pasture. 

Because of surface runoff, erosion is the chief hazard if 
this soil is cultivated. Some major methods that help to 
reduce erosion are plant residue management, contour til- 
lage, terraces, vegetative waterways, stripcropping, and 
inclusion of close-growing crops in the rotation. Both the 
degree and length of slope influence the cropping system 
needed to control erosion. An example of a suitable crop- 
ping system on a 3 percent slope that is 350 feet long, not 
terraced but cultivated on the contour, is mulch-planted 
corn grown continuously, and the residue mowed or 
chopped and left undisturbed during the winter. 

Returning crop residue to the soil and including soil- 
improving crops in the rotation help to maintain the or- 
ganic-matter content and to maintain good tilth. All cro 
residue should be left on the soil. Applications of ferti- 
lizer and lime are needed for good plant growth. (Capa- 
bility unit Ile-1; woodland suitability group 201) 


Fuquay Series 


The Fuquay series consists of well-drained soils on up- 
lands. These soils formed in beds of sandy clay loam and 
sandy loam materials. Slopes range from 0 to 8 percent. 

In a representative profile, the surface layer is very 
dark grayish-brown loamy sand about 7 inches thick, Be- 
low this, to a depth of 22 inches, is yellowish-brown loamy 


sand. The subsoil, to a depth of 70 inches, is sandy clay 
loam. It is yellowish brown in the upper part; yellowish 
brown mottled with red in the middle; and yellowish 
brown mottled with shades of gray, yellow, and brown 
in the lower part. Plinthite occurs at a depth of about 38 
inches and impedes the movement of water. 

These soils are low in natural fertility and are very 
strongly acid throughout. They are low in organic-matter 
content and medium in available water capacity. Tilth is 
good, and the root zone is deep. Permeability is moder- 
ately rapid in the upper horizon but slow in the lower 
part of the subsoil. 

The natural vegetation consisted of mixed hardwoods 
and pines and an understory of wiregrass or native 
grasses. These soils respond well to good management and 
are generally well suited to most locally grown crops. A 
large acreage of this soil is in cultivation and in pasture, 
to which it is well suited. It is also well suited to pines, 
and a considerable acreage is in this use. 

A representative profile of Fuquay loamy sand, 0 to 4 
percent slopes, between U.S. Highway No, 129 and State 
Route 122, 0.25 mile north of Banks Lake Dam, Lanier 
County: 


Ap—oO to 7 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) 
sand; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
many fine roots; very strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

A2—7 to 22 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; very 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B21t—22 to 38 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

B22ten—38 to 42 inches, yellowish-brown (10Y¥R 5/8) sandy 
clay loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of red 
(2.5¥R 4/8); moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; clay films on some ped surfaces; 
a few small- and medium-sized iron pebbles; 10 per- 
cent plinthite; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

B23t—42 to 48 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of 
brownish yellow (10Y¥R 6/8) and red (2.5YR 5/8); 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; clay films on some ped surfaces; 10 to 15 per- 
cent plinthite; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

B24t—48 to 70 inches +, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) sandy 
clay loam; many, medium, distinct mottles of gray 
(10¥R 6/1), red (2.5YR 4/8), and yellowish brown 
(10¥R 5/6) ; weak, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; 15 to 25 percent plinthite; clay films on 
some ped surfaces; very strongly acid. 


The Ap or Al horizon ranges from loamy sand to loamy 
coarse sand. In many places small rounded quartz and iron 
pebbles occur on the surface and in the plow layer. The Ap 
or Al horizon ranges from very dark grayish brown to gray- 
ish brown. The A horizon ranges from 20 to 40 inches in 
thickness. The B2t horizon ranges from sandy loam to sandy 
clay loam. The depth to a plinthite layer ranges from about 
86 to 46 inches. 

Fuquay soils commonly occur with the Dothan, Lakeland, 
and Stilson soils. They have an A horizon that is thicker and 
slightly coarser textured than in the Dothan soils. The Fuquay 
soils contain more clay than Lakeland soils that lack plinthite, 
and they are slightly better drained and ordinarily occupy 
higher positions than the Stilson soils. 


Fuquay loamy sand, 0 to 4 percent slopes (Fs8).—This 
soil occurs as medium to large areas, some up to 50 acres 
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in size. This soil has the profile described as representative 
of the series. 

Included with this soil in mapping were small areas of 
Dothan and Lakeland soils. 

This soil responds well to good management, although 
it is slightly droughty. It is extensively cultivated and 
suited to most crops grown in the two counties. Crops 
suited to this soil are corn, cotton, tobacco, peanuts, and 
small grain, and pasture and hay plants, including bahia- 
grass and bermudagrass. 

In large open fields these soils are subject to soil blow- 
ing. Soil blowing can be controlled by planting close- 
growing crops and clean-tilled crops in alternate strips at 
right angles to the prevailing winds. On long, very gently 
sloping fields, water erosion 1s a slight to moderate hazard. 
Some effective practices that help to reduce erosion are 
plant residue management, contour tillage, terraces, veg- 
etated waterways, stripcropping, and the use of close- 
growing crops in the cropping system. 

A suitable cropping system that will produce large 
amounts of organic matter and improve the available 
water capacity 1s row crops for 2 years followed by peren- 
nial sod crops for 2 years or more. All crop residue should 
be left on the soil. Vegetated waterways are needed in 
natural depressions to remove the concentration of run- 
off. Applications of fertilizer and lime are needed for 
good plant growth. (Capability unit Is~-1; woodland 
suitability group 3s2) 

Fuquay loamy coarse sand, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
(FqC).—This is a well-drained soil on short slopes between 
ridgetops and drainageways. Relief is broken and irreg- 
ular. The areas are mainly long and narrow and 10 to 
20 acres in size. This soil has a profile similar to the one 
described as representative for the series, but the upper 
part has more coarse sand, and the subsoil has slightly 
more clay. In places a few quartz pebbles occur in the 
upper 24 inches of the profile. 

Tneluded with this soil in mapping were small areas of 
Stilson and Lakeland soils. 

Erosion is a hazard because the thick sandy surface 
layer and subsurface layer make this soil somewhat 
droughty. Only a small acreage is in cultivation. Corn 
and peanuts are the chief crops. Among the suitable row 
crops are peanuts, corn, cotton, soybeans, small grain, 
sweetpotatoes, watermelons, and truck crops that mature 
early. Plants suitable for pasture and hay are Pensacola 
bahiagrass, Coastal bermudagrass, sorghum, sericea lespe- 
deza, and millet. Pecan trees grow fairly well. 

Because this soil is subject to erosion, rapidly leached, 
somewhat droughty, and rapidly depleted of organic- 
matter content, it should be managed so that soil losses 
from erosion are held within allowable limits and the or- 
ganic-matter content is maintained. Some good erosion 
control methods are contour tillage, terraces, stripcrop- 
ping, and planting close-growing crops that produce large 
amounts of residue. Where slopes are 6 percent and 300 
feet long, and contour tillage but not terracing is used, 
an example of a suitable cropping system is 1 year of 
mulch-planted corn, 1 year of cotton or peanuts, and 4 
years of bahiagrass or a similar close-growing crop. Fer- 
tilizer and lime are needed for good plant growth. (Ca- 
pability unit I[Ie-5; woodland suitability group 3s2) 


Grady Series 


The Grady series consists of poorly drained soils in 
depressions. ‘These soils formed in beds of sandy clay and 
clay. Slopes are less than 1 percent. 

In a representative profile, the surface layer is gray 
sandy loam about 7 inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth 
of 72 inches, is sandy clay. It is gray mottled with yel- 
lowish brown in the upper part, and gray and light gray 
mottled with brownish yellow, red, reddish gray, pink, 
and yellowish red in the lower part. 

These soils are low in natural fertility and are very 
strongly acid throughout. They are low to moderate in 
organic-matter content and medium in available water 
capacity. Tilth is fair to good, and the root zone is in- 
ee by the seasonal high water table. Permeability 
is slow. 

The natural vegetation is cypress, blackgum, and tupe- 
los and a gallberry, myrtle, and sedge undergrowth. 
Nearly all the acreage is in woodland, dominantly cypress. 
Water stands on this soil for several months each year. 
These soils need to be drained if they are in cultivation, in 
pasture, or are used for pines. 

Representative profile of Grady sandy loam, adjacent 
to U.S. Highway No. 129, 1 mile north of Berrien High 
School, east of road, Berrien County: 


A1—0 to 7 inches, dark-gray (10¥YR 4/1) sandy loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; many medium 
and fine roots; very strongly acid; clear, wavy bound- 
ary. 

B2ltg—7 to 18 inches, gray (N 5/0) sandy clay; common, 
medium, distinct mottles of yellowish brown (10YR 
5/8) ; strong, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
firm; clay films on some ped surfaces; streaks from 
the A horizon extend into this horizon; very strongly 
acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B22tg—18 to 30 inches, gray (N 6/0) sandy clay; common, 
coarse, distinct mottles of yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6); strong, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
firm; clay films on some ped surfaces; few fine pores; 
very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B238tg—30 to 36 inches, gray (N 6/0) sandy clay; many, 
coarse, prominent mottles of brownish yellow (10YR 
6/6) and red (10R 4/8) ; strong, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; firm; very strongly acid; clear, 
wavy boundary. 

B24tg—36 to 54 inches, light-gray (10YR 7/1) sandy clay; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/8), red (10R 4/8), and reddish gray (10R 
5/1); strong, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
firm; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B25tg—54 to 72 inches ++, light-gray (10YR 7/1) sandy clay; 
many, fine, distinct mottles of pink (BYR 7/4) and 
yellowish red (SYR 5/8) ; strong, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; firm; very strongly acid. 


The Al or Ap horizon ranges from very dark gray and gray 
to grayish brown in color and from 5 to 19 inches in thick- 
ness. ‘I'he texture is variable within an area and from one 
mapped area to another. Dominant textures are sandy loam, 
loam, and silt loam. Near the center of an area, the Al or Ap 
horizon is finer textured than near the outer boundary. The 
predominant textures of the B2tg horizon range from sandy 
clay to clay loam. 

Grady soils occur chiefly with the Tifton, Robertsdale, 
Irvington, and Pelham soils but are more poorly drained and 
have a more clayey B horizon than the Tifton, Robertsdale, 
and Irvington soils. Grady soils have a more clayey Bt 
horizon than Pelham soils. 


Grady soils (Grd).—-These are poorly drained soils in 
depressions. They are mainly in small depressed areas 
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ranging from 1 to 10 acres in size. In addition to the 
sandy loam surface layer of the representative profile, 
these soils have a silt loam or loam surface layer in other 
places. 

Included with these soils in mapping were small areas 
of Pelham and Irvington soils. 

During wet seasons these soils are flooded more than 
once each year for periods of 1 to 6 months. Although 
not in cultivation in either county, they can be cultivated 
if adequate drainage and other good management are 
provided. These soils are better suited to pasture and 
trees. A few areas have been drained and used for 
pasture. When adequately limed and fertilized, suitable 
pasture grasses are bahiagrass and dallisgrass. Nearly 
all of the acreage is in woodland, to which it is well 
suited. Where drainage has removed the surface water, 
these soils are well suited to loblolly and slash pines. 
(Capability unit Vw-1; woodland suitability group 2w9) 


Irvington Series 


The Irvington series consists of moderately well drained 
soils that have a weakly expressed fragipan. These soils 
formed in thick beds of sandy clay loam on uplands. 
Slopes range from 0 to 8 percent. 

In a representative profile, the surface layer is dark- 
gray loamy sand, about 5 inches thick, that is under- 
lain by 8 inches of yellowish-brown loamy sand. The 
subsoil, to a depth of 66 inches, is mainly sandy clay 
loam. It is light olive brown in the upper part, light 
yellowish brown mottled with yellowish brown and strong 
brown in the middle, and light yellowish brown and light 
gray mottled with shades of brown, gray, and red in 
the lower part. A brittle, weakly cemented fragipan cc- 
curs at a depth between 24 and 66 inches. This layer slows 
the downward movement of water. Small, rounded iron 
pebbles on the surface and throughout the surface layer 
and subsoil are a characteristic of the Irvington soils. 

Irvington soils are low in natural fertility and organic- 
matter content and are very strongly acid throughout. 
Tilth is good, and the root zone is mainly moderately 
deep. Permeability is moderately slow, and the available 
water capacity is medium. 

The natural vegetation consisted of mixed pines and 
hardwoods and an understory of gallberry and wiregrass. 

A significant acreage is in cultivation, to which this 
soil is well suited. Most of the acreage is in pines, and 
some is in pasture. Some drainage is needed for safe 
cultivation during most years. 

Representative profile of Irvington loamy sand, 4 miles 
northwest of Lakeland, 2 miles southeast of Rays Pond, 
100 yards south of unpaved county road, Lanier County: 

Apcn—0 to 5 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1)) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; many 
fine roots; few iron pebbles; very strongly acid; 
abrupt, smooth boundary. 

A2cen—5 to 8 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; many 
fine roots; few iron pebbles; very strongly acid; 
abrupt, smooth boundary. 


Bicn—8 to 18 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) sandy loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; fine roots 


are common in upper part; few iron pebbles; very 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B2cn—18 to 24 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) sandy 
clay loam; few, medium, distinct mottles of yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6) and light yellowish brown (10YR 
6/4) ; moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure ; 
very friable; few iron pebbles; very strongly acid; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

Bx1-—-24 to 36 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y¥ 6/4) sandy 
clay loam ; common, medium, distinct mottles of strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/8) and yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6); moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; brittle; few fine pores; small iron peb- 
bles; about 7 percent plinthite; very strongly acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

Bx2—36 to 58 inches, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) sandy 
clay loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of yel- 
lowish brown (10YR 5/8), red (2.5YR 4/8), and light 
gray (10YR 7/1); massive; friable; brittle; few fine 
pores; many small and medium iron pebbles; about 
10 percent plinthite; very strongly acid; gradual, 
wavy boundary. 

Bx3—58 to 66 inches +, light-gray (10YR 7/1) sandy clay 
loam; many, coarse, distinct mottles of yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/8), red (10R 4/8), and weak red 
(10R 4/4); moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; brittle; 15 to 20 percent plinthite; 
very strongly acid. 

The Ail horizon is very dark gray in wooded areas. In culti- 
vated areas the Ap horizon ranges to dark gray and grayish 
brown. The A horizon ranges from 8 to 19 inches in thickness, 
but generally ranges from 8 to 10 inches. The depth to the 
Bx1 horizon ranges from 23 to 36 inches. 

The Irvington soils occur mainly with the Stilson, Leefield, 
Grady, and Pelham soils. They are better drained than the 
Grady, Pelham, and Leefield soils. They occupy higher posi- 
tions than the Stilson soils, but they have a fragipan at a 
depth of about 24 inches. 


Irvington loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes (\jA). This 
soil generally occurs.as fairly large areas that are ad- 
jacent to but slightly higher than pond areas and drain- 
ageways, but several small areas are only 4 to 8 acres 
in size. 

Included with this soil in mapping were small areas 
of Leefield and Stilson soils. 

This soil has a seasonal high water table at a depth 
of 15 to 30 inches for periods of 1 to 2 months each year. 

A significant acreage is in cultivation. Corn, tobacco, 
peanuts, and soybeans are the chief crops. A moderate 
acreage is in pasture, to which the soil is well suited. 
Bahiagrass, bermudagrass, white clover, and millet are 
suitable pasture plants. Most of the acreage is well 
suited to slash pine and longleaf pine. 

Because of wetness, this soil generally needs drainage 
if crops are to be grown. Drainage can be provided by 
arranging rows so that they drain off excess water or 
by establishing ditches (fig. 8) that remove excess 
water from the fields. Another helpful practice is to plow 
fields in narrow beds that leave furrows or shallow ditches 
between the beds to remove water. 

Adequate applications of fertilizer and lime are es- 
sential for good plant growth and for the success of the 
soil and crop management systems. Returning crop resi- 
due to the soil and including soil-improving crops in 
the rotation help to maintain organic-matter content and 
to maintain good tilth. A suitable cropping system is 
row crops, such as corn, grown continuously. In this 
system, the crop residue is shredded and left on the 
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Figure 3—A drainage ditch cut in Irvington loamy sand, 0 to 3 
percent slopes. Removal of excess water improves the use and 
productivity of this soil. 


surface. (Capability unit IIw-2; woodland suitability 
group 207) 


Istokpoga Series 


The Istokpoga series consists of nearly level organic 
soils that formed in the remains of woody plants over 
acid sands and clays. These soils occur in Lanier County 
in bays and wet depressions adjacent to Swamp. They 
are underlain by limestone. They are covered by water 
much of the year. 

In a representative profile, the surface layer is black 
mucky peat 8 inches thick. Below this is a dark-brown 
organic layer to a depth of 6 feet or more. 

This soil is high in nitrogen but low in other plant 
nutrients. It is very strongly acid to strongly acid 
throughout. The organic-matter content is very high. 
Permeability is rapid, and the available water capacity 
is very high. 

The natural vegetation consisted of cypress, tupelo, and 
sedge, as well as other aquatic plants. 

Representative profile of Istokpoga mucky peat, at 
the Perryman Carter Pond, 4.5 miles south of Lakeland, 
100 yards east side of State Route 135, Lanier County: 

1—0 to 8 inches, black (10¥R 2/1) mucky peat; fine, medium, 
granular structure; small pieces of hardwood; friable 
and dusty when dry, sticky when wet; very strongly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 


2—8 to 72 inches +-, dark-brown (1OYR 38/3) peat; massive; 
fibrous; strongly acid. 


The surface layer ranges from 3 to 8 inches in thickness, 
The organic layers range from 60 to more than 72 inches in 
thickness. Sampling in places where the organic layers are 
only about 5 feet thick revealed that the underlying mineral 
soil consists mainly of layers of dark-gray or gray sand and 
sandy clay loam, 

The Istokpoga soils occur mainly with Swamp and with 
Portsmouth and Rutlege soils, but they contain more organic 
matter and less mineral soil material than the Portsmouth 
and Rutlege soils. 


Istokpoga complex (lsi)—This is a complex of very 
poorly drained, organic soils that occur in wet depressions 
and bays. Slopes range from 0 to about 1 percent. 


Istokpoga soils are dominant and make up about 75 
percent of the complex. Similar unnamed soils that 
have an organic layer thinner than 60 inches make up 
about 20 percent of this complex, and the Pelham and 
Rutlege soils make up the remaining 5 percent. 

Included with these soils in mapping were small areas 
of Swamp and of Portsmouth and Rutlege soils. 

The soils of this complex are not in cultivation. They are 
mainly wooded, idle, or ponded. These soils have potential 
as a source of organic material, such as commercial peat. 
(Capability unit VIIw-1; not assigned to a woodland 
suitability group) 


Johnston Series 


The Johnston series consists of very poorly drained 
soils on bottom lands. These soils are subject to frequent 
flooding for periods of 7 days to 2 weeks and to av- 
cumulation of sediments. The Johnston soils are not 
mapped separately in these two counties; they are 
mapped in associations with the Bibb and Osier soils. 
Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

In a representative profile, the surface layer is black 
loam about 20 inches thick. Below this is a dark-gray 
sandy loam, about 16 inches thick, that has pockets of 
gray sand. The next layer is gray loamy sand and sand 
to a depth of 65 inches. 

These soils are low in natural fertility and very 
strongly acid throughout. They have a high water table. 
They are moderate to high in organic-matter content, 
Permeability is moderately rapid to rapid. The available 
water capacity is medium. Tilth and depth of the root 
zone are dependent upon the degree of wetness. 

The natural vegetation consisted of sweetgum, black- 
gum, water oak, red maple, bay, and a few slash and 
pond pines. 

All the acreage in the two counties 1s In woodland, and 
it is well suited to this use. 

Representative profile of Johnston loam, 150 yards west 
of U.S. Highway No. 129, 0.25 mile northwest of Ray 
City, Berrien County: 

Al11—0 to 7 inches, black (10YR 2/1) loam; massive; very 
friable; very high in organic matter; very strongly 
acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

A12—7 to 20 inches, black (10YR 2/1) loam; few grains of 
gray sand; massive; very friable; moderately high 
in organic matter; very strongly acid; abrupt, smooth 
boundary. 

ITACg—20 to 36 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) sandy loam; 
pockets of gray (10YR 6/1) sand; massive; very 
friable; very strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

IIC1lg—86 to 40 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) loamy sand; single 
grain; very friable; very strongly acid; abrupt, 
smooth boundary. 

IlIC2g—40 to 65 inches -+-, gray (10YR 6/1) sand; small 


lumps of sandy clay; massive; loose; very strongly 
acid. 


The Al horizon is loam and mucky loam and is high in 
organic-matter content throughout. The IIACg horizon is 
lacking in many places. The upper part of the Al horizon 
ean be fresh alluvium, and if this is present, the Al horizon 
is variable in color. In many places there is stratification, 
and in many places streaks of very light gray are common. 
The black Al horizon is as thick as 25 inehes in places. 
The C horizon is gray loamy sand or sand. 
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The Johnston soils occur with the Osier and Bibb -soils. 
The Johnston soits have a thicker black surface layer and are 
slightly more poorly drained than the Osier or Bibb soils. 
The Johnston soils contain less fines than the Bibb soils and 
slightly more fines than the Osier soils. 

Johnston-Osier-Bibb association (Job) —This mapping 
unit consists of wooded areas of nearly level Bibb, Johns- 
ton, and Osier soils that are in large patterns on flood 
plains along the major rivers and streams of Berrien 
and Lanier Counties. The individual soils could be 
mapped separately if the potential for farming or other 
intensive use justified the additional costs. These soils are 
very poorly drained to poorly drained. The Johnston 
soils make up about 55 percent of the association, the 
Osier soils about 20 percent, and the Bibb soils about 15 
percent. Other soils make up the rest. 

The Johnston soils have a black loam surface layer 
about 20 inches thick. The next layer is dark-gray sandy 
loam about 16 inches thick. Below this is gray loamy 
sand and sand to a depth of 65 inches. Where the soil 
is depressed and inundated, the thickness of the black 
surface layer increases. Flooding occurs at frequent in- 
tervals and lasts several days to 2 weeks. 

The Osier soils have a black and dark-gray surface 
layer about 12 inches thick. The next layer is light 
brownish-gray fine sand about 14 inches thick. Below this 
is a light-gray loamy coarse sand to a depth of 59 inches. 
Recent overwash may be present. 

The Bibb soils have a very dark gray fine sandy loam 
surface layer about 6 inches thick. Below the surface 
layer, to a depth of 30 inches, is dark grayish-brown 
fine sandy loam that has mottles of yellow and light 
yellowish brown. The next layer is light brownish-gray 
loamy fine sand 12 inches thick that has mottles of light 
gray. The lower layer is gray sand to a depth of 50 inches, 

Included in mapping were areas of Angie and Rains 
soils. 

All of these soils are very strongly acid. They have a 
seasonal high water table that remains at or near the 
surface for several months each year. 

These soils are not suited to cultivated crops, but if 
adequately drained, fertilized, and protected from flood- 
ing, they are suited to bahiagrass for hay and pasture. 
These soils are suited to pines and hardwoods. 

Special management problems are caused by wetness 
and the flooding hazard. Drainage is necessary for the 
best growth of pines. (Capability unit Vw-2; woodland 
suitability group 2w9) 


Lakeland Series 


The Lakeland series consists of excessively drained soils 
formed in thick beds of sands on uplands. Slopes range 
from 2 to 8 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is very 
dark gray sand 7 inches thick. Beneath the surface layer, 
to a depth of 42 inches, is yellowish-brown sand. Below 
this, to a depth of 78 inches is very pale brown sand 
mottled with yellowish brown. 

These soils are low in natural fertility and organic- 
matter content and are strongly acid throughout. Per- 


meability is rapid. The available water capacity is low. 
Tilth is good, and the root zone is deep. These soils 
are droughty. 

The natural vegetation consisted chiefly of turkey oak 
and blackjack oak. It also consisted of a few scattered 
longleaf pines and a scant undergrowth of wiregrass and 
common weeds, 

A few areas are in cultivation but are only fairly well 
suited to crops. A small acreage is in pasture. Nearly all 
the acreage 1s in woodland, to which it is fairly well 
suited. A considerable acreage of this soil is in planted 
slash pines (fig. 4). 

Representative profile of Lakeland sand, 2 to 8 per- 
cent slopes, 4 miles north of Stockton on U.S. Highway 
No. 129, 50 yards west of the highway, Lanier County: 


Ap—0 to 7 inches, very dark gray (10YR 8/1) sand; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; many common 
grass roots; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

AC—7 to 11 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) sand 
mixed with pale-brown (10YR 6/8) clean sand 
grains; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

C1i—11 to 42 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) sand; com- 
mon, fine, faint mottles of very pale brown; weak, 
fine, single grain; loose; strongly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

C2—42 to 78 inches -+, very pale brown (10YR 7/3) sand; 
common, fine, distinct mottles of yellowish-brown 
(10YR 5/4); single grain; loose; strongly acid. 


The Ap horizon ranges from very dark gray to dark yellowish 
brown. the AC horizon is chiefly sand but ranges from fine 
sand to coarse sand. The sand is more than 72 inches thick. 
Sand grains of the C horizon are chiefly coated, but some 
clean grains may be present. Mottles of pale brown and 
yellowish brown are common in the lower part of the © 
horizon, 

The Lakeland soils occur mainly with the Fuquay, Barth, 
Cowarts, and Alapaha soils. They occupy higher positions 
and are better drained than the Barth and Alapaha soils. They 
have coarser materials in the lower horizons, and are more 
excessively drained than the Fuquay soils, Lakeland soils 
are sandier than the Cowarts soils. 


Lakeland sand, 2 to 8 percent slopes (lwC).—This soil 
occurs as fairly large but narrow areas along the Alapaha 
River in Berrien and Lanier Counties, Finer textured 
materials are deeper than 72 inches. 


Figure ¢4.—Slash pine on Lakeland sand, 2 to 8 percent slopes. The 
stand, grown from planted stock, is 3 years old. 
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Included with this soil in mapping were small areas 
where the underlying layers are mottled with shades of 
gray or light gray. 

This soil is not well suited to many crops because it is 
droughty. Corn and peanuts are better suited to this soil 
than most commonly grown crops. Pasture and hay 
plants, such as bahiagrass and Coastal bermudagrass, do 
fairly well on these soils. Most of the acreage is in planted 
pines and in pasture. 

Because of rapid infiltration and permeability, these 
soils require special management, but erosion is generally 
not a hazard. Crops respond to frequent applications of 
fertilizer, and most crops benefit from lime. Returning 
crop residue to the soil and including soil-improving 
crops in the rotation help to maintain the organic-matter 
content and to maintain good tilth. A suitable cropping 
system is mulch-planted corn grown year after year. All 
crop residue should be left on the soil. (Capability unit 
IVs-1; woodland suitability group 4s2) 


Leefield Series 


The Leefield series consists of somewhat poorly drained 
soils that formed in thick beds of sandy clay loam and 
sandy loam. Slopes range from 0 to 3 percent. 

In a representative profile, the surface layer is very 
dark gray loamy sand about 4 inches thick. Below this, to 
a depth of about 24 inches, is chiefly light yellowish- 
brown loamy sand that has mottles of brownish yellow 
and gray. The subsoil, to a depth of 72 inches, is sandy 
clay loam. It is light yellowish brown mottled with light 
gray and yellowish brown in the upper part and mainly 
mottled yellowish brown, red, light gray, brownish yel- 
low and light yellowish brown in the lower part. 

Leefield soils are low in natural fertility and organic- 
matter content and are strongly acid to very strongly acid 
throughout. The available water capacity is mainly me- 
dium. Permeability is moderate in the upper part of the 
subsoil and moderately slow in the lower part. Tilth is 
good, and the root zone is deep. 

The natural vegetation consisted of mixed pines and 
hardwoods and an understory of gallberry, deerstongue, 
and wiregrass. 

Several areas are in cultivation, to which these soils are 
well suited. Some drainage is needed in most years if 
these soils are in cultivation. These soils are well suited to 
pasture and pines. 

Representative profile of Leefield loamy sand, 1.5 miles 
northwest of Withlacoochee River bridge along State 
Route 125; south of highway and 50 yards in the woods, 
Berrien County : 

A1l—0 to 4 inches, very dark gray (10YR 8/1) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; many 
fine roots; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

A21—4 to 10 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) loamy sand; 
few, medium, distinct mottles of light yellowish 
brown (2.5¥ 6/4); weak, fine, granular structure; 
very friable; strongly acid; diffuse, smooth boundary. 

A22—10 to 24 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) loamy 
sand; few, medium, distinct mottles of brownish 
yellow (10YR 6/6) and gray (10YR 5/1); weak, 


fine, granular structure; very friable; many fine 
pores, strongly acid; diffuse, smooth boundary. 


Bl1t—24 to 30 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5¥ 6/4) sandy 
clay loam; few, medium, distinct mottles of light 
gray (N 7/0) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/8); 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine pores; sand grains coated and 
bridged with clay; very strongly acid; diffuse, smooth 
boundary. 

B21t—30 to 44 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) sandy 
clay loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of 
light gray (N 7/0), red (2.5YR 4/8), and light 
yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) ; moderate, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable; few soft and 
slightly hard iron pebbles; about 15 percent plin- 
thite; clay films on some ped surfaces; sand grains 
coated and bridged; very strongly acid; diffuse, 
smooth boundary. 

B22t—44 to 72 inches, mottled brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6), 
light-gray (N 7/3), yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8), and 
red (2.5YR 4/8) sandy clay loam; moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; friable; 15 to 20 per- 
cent plinthite; clay films on some ped surfaces; sand 
grains coated and bridged with clay; very strongly 
acid. 


The Ap or Al horizon ranges from very dark to dark gray. 
The A2 horizon is dominantly loamy sand but ranges to sand 
in some profiles. The A horizon ranges from 20 to 84 inches 
in thickness. The B2t horizon is mainly sandy clay loam, 
but ranges through sandy loam. The depth to plinthite 
ranges from 30 to 36 inches, and the estimated content of 
plinthite ranges from 5 to 20 percent, by volume. 

Leefield soils occur with the Irvington, Pelham, and Alapaha 
soils. They occupy lower positions, contain less fine material 
in the solum, and are not so well drained as the Irvington 
soils, They occupy higher positions and are better drained than 
the Pelham and Alapaha soils. 

Leefield loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes (lsA).—This 
soil commonly occurs as long narrow areas adjacent, to 
but higher than natural ponds and drainageways. It is 
also on broad flats between drainageways and ponds. 

Included. with this.soil.in mapping were sizable areas 
of a soil that has many iron concretions within the sur- 
face layer and subsoil. Also included were small areas of 
Irvington and Alapaha soils. 

The seasonal high water table varies, but is at a depth 
of 15 to 30 inches for periods of 2 to 6 months each year. 
A moderate acreage is in cultivation and pasture, and the 
rest is in woodland. 

This soil is suited to corn, tobacco, sorghum, soybeans, 
and truck crops grown in summer. Among the suitable 
pasture and hay plants are bahiagrass, bermudagrass, 
and millet. ; 

Because this soil is low lying and has a seasonal high 
water table, it generally needs drainage if cultivated 
crops are to be planted. Drainage can be obtained by ar- 
ranging rows so that they drain off the excess water by 
tile drains or by using ditches to remove excess water 
from the fields. Another helpful practice is to plow fields 
in narrow beds that leave furrows or shallow ditches be- 
tween the beds to remove water. 

Applications of fertilizer and lime are essential for 
good plant growth. Returning crop residue to the soil 
and including soil-improving crops in the rotation help 
to maintain the organic-matter content and to maintain 
good tilth. If shredded residue is left on the surface, a 
suitable cropping system is row crops, such as corn, 
grown continuously. (Capability unit IIw-2; woodland 
suitability group 3w2) 
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Mascotte Series 


The Mascotte series consists of poorly drained soils that 
formed in thick beds of sands and loamy sands. Slopes 
range from 0 to 2 percent, but in most areas they are less 
than 1 percent. 

In o representative profile, the surface layer is very 
dark gray sand about 3 inches thick. Below this is light- 
gray sand about 6 inches thick. The next layer is very 
dark gray sand, about 3 inches thick, that in most places 
is firm or cemented with organic matter. Below this, to a 
depth of about 28 inches, is light yellowish-brown, mot- 
tled sand. The underlying layer, to a depth of 66 inches, is 
sandy clay loam and sandy loam. The upper part is light 
brownish gray mottled with shades of yellow; the middle 
is gray mottled with shades of brown and red; and the 
lower part is dark gray mottled with shades of brown and 
red. 

These soils are very strongly acid throughout, low in 
natural fertility, and low in organic-matter content in the 
surface layer. Permeability is moderate. The available 
water capacity is low. The organic layer somewhat im- 
pedes water movement, and water is perched above this 
layer in many places. Tilth is fair to good. 

The natural vegetation consisted of mixed pines and 
a few scattered hardwoods and an undergrowth of saw- 
palmetto, runner oak, gallberry, huckleberry, myrtle, and 
wiregrass. : 

Most of the acreage is in slash and longleaf pines. 
The Mascotte soils are not in cultivation in Berrien and 
Lanier Counties. 

Representative profile of Mascotte sand, 1.5 miles north- 
east of Mud Creek Church, 75 yards east of State Route 
64, Lanier County: 

Al—O to 3 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) sand; single 
grain; loose; many fine roots; very strongly acid; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

A2—3 to 9 inches, light-gray (10YR 6/1) sand; single grain; 
loose; very strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B2h—9 to 12 inches, very dark gray (10 YR 3/1) sand; mas- 
sive; firm; weakly cemented; very strongly acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

A‘2—12 to 28 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) sand; 
few, fine, faint mottles of brownish yellow and light 
brownish gray; single grain; loose; very strongly 
acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B’2itz—28 to 34 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) sandy 
loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of olive 
yellow (2.5¥ 6/6) and reddish yellow (7.5XYR 6/8) ; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; sand 
grains coated and bridged with clay; very strongly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B’22tg—34 to 54 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) sandy clay loam; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of yellowish brown 
(1LOYR 5/4) and red (2.5¥YR 4/8); weak, fine, granu- 
lar structure; friable; sand grains coated and bridged 
with clay; many fine pores; very strongly acid; grad- 
ual, smooth boundary. 

Bestg—b4 to 66 inches +, dark-gray (N 4/0) sandy clay 
loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6), light olive brown (2.5Y¥ 5/4), and 
red (10R 4/8) ; moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; sand grains coated and bridged 
with clay ; few fine pores ; very strongly acid. 

The Ai horizon ranges from gray or very dark gray to 
black. The A horizon ranges from 9 to 18 inches in thickness, 
although 8 to 10 inches thick is nearly typical. The depth to 
a B2h horizon ranges from 9 to 14 inches, and the thickness 


ranges from 8 to 7 inches. The depth to sandy clay loam 
material is typically about 84 inches but is as much as 54 
inches in places. . 

The Mascotte soils occur with the Rutlege, Alapaha, Ports- 
mouth, and Olustee soils. Mascotte soils differ from each of 
the first three soils in having a cemented layer high in organic- 
matter content beneath the surface layer. Mascotte soils have 
a thinner surface layer and a more leached subsurface layer 
than the Olustee soils. They have a grayer surface layer than 
the Rutlege soils. Mascotte soils have better surface drainage 
than the Rutlege and Alapaha soils. 

Mascotte sand (Mn).—This soil is poorly drained, and it 
commonly occurs on broad level flats between the “cypress 
ponds”. 

Included with this soil in mapping was a sizable acre- 
age of a similar soil that has a black sand layer. ‘This layer 
is weakly cemented to strongly cemented, depending on 
the moisture content. In places there are two or more of 
these cemented layers at varying depths. Also included 
were small areas of Olustee and Alapaha soils. 

The seasonal high water table in this soil is at a depth 
of 15 to 30 inches for 2 to 6 months each year. During 
periods of high rainfall the water table remains at the 
surface for weeks at a time. 

None of the acreage is in cultivation in these two coun- 
ties. This soil is not generally suited to crops. Bahiagrass 
and white clover grow fairly well under intensive manage- 
ment that includes drainage and fertilizer applied in 
amounts as determined by soil tests. Most of the acreage 
is in woodlands, mainly pines. 

The organically cemented layer presents a special man- 
agement problem, even in the use of this soil for pines, 
because roots do not readily penetrate. Planting in beds 
helps young pine seedlings to gain a better start. (Ca- 
pability unit Vw-4; woodland suitability group 3w2) 


Olustee Series 


The Olustee series consists of poorly drained soils that 
formed in thick beds of marine sands and loamy sands. 
Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent, but in most areas they 
are less than 1 percent. 

Ina representative profile, the surface is dark-gray sand 
about 5 inches thick. Beneath the surface layer is very 
dark grayish-brown sand that is weakly cemented and 
stained by organic matter. This layer is about 6 inches 
thick. Below this, to a depth of about 38 inches, is ight- 
gray sand mottled with shades of yellow and brown. At 
depths between 38 and 72 inches is light-gray sandy loam 
mottled with shades of yellow and brown. 

These soils are very strongly acid throughout and are 
low in natural fertility and organic-matter content. Per- 
meability is rapid in the upper part of the profile and 
moderate in the lower part. The available water capacity 
is low. Tilth is generally good, and the root zone is mainly 
deep. 

The natural vegetation consisted of mixed pines and 
hardwoods and an understory of palmetto, gallberry, 
waxmyrtle, and wiregrass. Most of the acreage is in 
slash and longleaf pines, to which it is well suited. Some 
areas have been cleared and are used for corn and to- 
bacco if drainage has been provided. A moderately small 
acreage is in pasture, but the dominant use is woodland. 
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Representative profile of Olustee sand, 0.25 mile east of 
U.S. Highway No. 129, and 1 mile northeast of Stockton, 
Lanier County: 

A1-—-0 to 5 inches, dark-gray (10¥R 4/1) sand; single grain; 
loose; many fine roots; very strongly acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

B2h—5 to 11 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 8/2) 
sand ; single grain; friable; weakly cemented ; stained 
by organic matter; very strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

B3g—i11 to 14 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/8) sand; com- 
mon, medium, distinct mottles of grayish brown (2.5Y 
5/2) and light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) ; single grain; 
loose; very strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

A’2—14 to 388 inches, light-gray (2.5Y 7/2) sand; common, 
medium, faint mottles of olive yellow (2.5Y 6/8) 
and light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4); single grain; 
loose; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B'2tg—838 to 72 inches ++, light-gray (10YR 7/1) sandy loam; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of brownish yellow 
(LOYR 6/6) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) ; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; very strongly 
acid. 

The Ai horizon ranges from very dark gray in wooded areas 
to gray in cultivated fields. The depth to loamy material 
ranges from 33 to 40 inches. The weakly cemented B2h horizon 
is within plow depth in many places. 

The Olustee soils occur with the Mascotte, Alapaha, and 
Pelham soils. Olustee soils differ from Mascottee soils in 
lacking a leached A2 horizon beneath the surface layer. They 
occupy higher positions than Pelham and Alapaha soils, and 
they have an organically stained layer in the upper part of 
the profile. 

Olustee sand (Oa).—This soil is commonly at the slight- 
ly higher elevations on broad flats. 

Included with this soil in mapping were similar soils 
that have a layer of very dusky red sand that is weakly 
cemented to strongly cemented at a depth of about 8 to 
10 inches. Also included were small areas of Pelham and 
Mascotte soils. 

The depth to the seasonal high water table varies, but 
it is less than 15 inches for periods of 1 to 2 months each 
year. 

A relatively small acreage is in cultivation, but if ade- 
quately drained and fertilized, this soil is suited to many 
crops, including tobacco, corn, grain sorghum, soybeans, 
and truck crops. Among the suitable pasture and hay 
plants are bahiagrass, bermudagrass, white clover, and 
small grain. Most of the acreage is in woodland or in 
pasture. 

Drainage is the special management needed. Row crops 
may be grown year after year, but it is desirable to grow 
them in short rotations in order to maintain good tilth 
and to combat plant diseases. 

Planting is sometimes delayed because of excess water. 
If this soil is cultivated, it can be bedded by plowing the 
fields into narrow beds with shallow ditches between them 
to remove the excess water. Shallow ditches around the 
boundaries of the fields will provide drainage outlets. 
Land leveling and shaping that eliminate the depressions 
will improve drainage in some areas. The soil is not sub- 
ject to erosion. 

A suitable cropping system is corn and tobacco grown 
in rotation, if tobacco is not planted in the same place 
within a field more often than once in 8 years. (Capability 
unit IIIw-1; woodland suitability group 3w2) 
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Osier Series 


The Osier series consists of poorly drained and very 
poorly drained soils on bottom lands. These soils are sub- 
ject to frequent flooding lasting from several days to 2 
weeks and to an accumulation of sediments, The Osier 
soils are not mapped separately in these two counties; 
they are mapped with the Johnston and Bibb soils. Slopes 
range from 0 to about 2 percent. : 

In a representative profile, the surface layer is black 
and dark-gray fine sandy loam about 12 inches thick. 
Below this, to a depth of about 26 inches, is light brown- 
ish-gray fine sand, The next layer, to a depth of 52 inches, 
is light-gray loamy coarse sand mottled with gray. Stra- 
tified sand is in the lower layer in some profiles. 

These soils are low in natural fertility and are very 
strongly acid throughout. They are low to moderate in 
organic-matter content, Permeability is rapid, although 
the seasonal high water table is near the surface for 
several months each year. The available water capacity is 
low. Tilth is good if these soils are drained. 

The natural vegetation consisted mainly of sweetgum, 
blackgum, water oak, red maple, bay, and a few slash and 
pond pines. Scattered cypress may be present. 

All the acreage in the two counties is in woodland, to 
which it is suited. 

Representative profile of Osier fine sandy loam, along 
the Alapaha River, 1.8 miles southeast of Union Church, 
near Lakeland, 50 yards southeast of the Alapaha River, 
Lanier County: 

A11—0 to 3 inches, black (1lOYR 2/1) fine sandy loam; single 
grain; very friable; roots matted; very strongly acid; 
abrupt, wavy boundary. 

A12—-3 to 12 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) fine sandy loam; 
massive; friable; very strongly acid; abrupt, smooth 
boundary. 

Ci—i2 to 26 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) fine 
sand; weak, fine, granular structure to single grain; 
loose; very strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

C2—26 to 52 inches +, light-gray (10YR 7/1) loamy coarse 
sand; common, medium, faint mottles of gray (10¥R. 


6/1); weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
very strongly acid, 


The All horizon ranges from 2 to 6 inches in thickness and 
is lacking in recent alluvium, It ranges from black to very 
dark grayish brown and from fine sandy loam to sand. Where 
the Al horizon is black, it is generally less than 6 inches thick. 

The Osier soils occur chiefly with the Bibb and Johnston 
soils. The Osier soils lack the thick black A horizon that is 
typical of the Johnston soils. They are coarser textured 
throughout the profile than either Johnston or Bibb soils. 

Osier-Johnston-Bibb association (Ojb).—This mapping 
unit consists of wooded areas of nearly level Osier, John- 
ston, and Bibb soils that are in large patterns on flood 
plains along the major rivers and streams. The individual 
soils could be mapped separately if the potential for 
farming or other intensive use justified the cost. These 
soils are poorly drained to very poorly drained. 

The Osier soils make up about 62 percent of this asso- 
ciation, the Johnston soils about 18 percent, and the Bibb 
soils about 18 percent. Other soils make up the remaining 
2 percent. 

The Osier soils have a black and dark-gray fine sandy 
loam surface layer about 12 inches thick. The underlying 
layer, to a depth of 52 inches, is light brownish-gray or 
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jight-gray fine sand and loamy coarse sand. Recent al- 
Tuvium has been deposited in places. 

The Johnston soils have a black loam to mucky loam 
surface layer about 20 inches thick. Below this is a layer 
of dark-gray sandy loam that has pockets of gray sand. 
This layer is about 16 inches thick. Beneath this, to a 
depth of 65 inches, is gray loamy sand and sand. The 
Johnston soils are generally more poorly drained than 
either the Osier or the Bibb soils, 

The Bibb soils have a surface layer that is very dark 
gray fine sandy loam about 6 inches thick. Below this, to 
a depth of 80 inches, is dark grayish-brown fine sandy 
loam mottled with yellow and yellowish-brown. The next 
layer is light brownish-gray loamy fine sand about 12 
inches thick and mottled with shades of gray. The lower 
layer, to a depth of 50 inches, is light-gray sand mottled 
with shades of gray. 

ee in mapping were areas of Angie and Rains 
soils. 

These soils are subject to flooding and are completely 
under water for long periods of time during wet seasons. 
They are not accessible during wet seasons. 

These soils are not suited to cultivation, but if ade- 
quately drained and fertilized, they are suited to bahia- 
grass grown for hay and pasture. They are also suited to 
woodland. Drainage is needed for the best growth of 
pines. (Capability unit Vw-2; woodland suitability group 
2w9) 


Pelham Series 


The Pelham series consists of poorly drained, nearly 
level soils in slightly depressed areas. Slopes range from 
0 to 2 percent. 

In a representative profile, the surface layer is black 
and dark-gray loamy sand about 9 inches thick. Below 
this, to a depth of 24 inches, is light-gray sand. The sub- 
soil, to a depth of 56 inches, is mainly gray and light-gray 
sandy clay loam mottled with strong brown. Below this, 
to a depth of about 62 inches, is hght-gray sandy clay 
mottled with olive yellow and yellowish brown. 

These soils are low in natural fertility and organic-mat- 
ter content and are very strongly acid throughout. Per- 
meability is moderately rapid in the upper 2 feet of 
sandy material and moderate in the lower part of the sub- 
soil. The available water capacity is mainly low, though 
water stands at or near the surface for long periods of 
time. Tilth and. the depth of the root zone are dependent 
upon the intensity of wetness, 

The natural vegetation consisted of cypress, tupelos, 
and wild pyracantha. 

These soils are not well suited to cultivated crops or 
pasture because of the seasonal high water table that is at 
or near the surface several months of the year. 

Representative profile for Pelham loamy sand, about 3 
miles northeast of Grand Bay Creek Bridge on State 
Route 31, 0.25 mile southwest of crossroads, and 1 mile 
southeast of State Route 31, Lanier County: 

A1—0 to 3 inches, black (N 2/0) loamy sand; weak, fine 
granular structure; very friable; very strongly acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

A12—3 to 9 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) loamy sand; weak, 


fine, granular structure; very friable; very strongly 
acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 


A2—9 to 24 inches, light-gray (10YR 7/1) sand; single grain; 
loose; very friable; very strongly acid; gradual, wary 
boundary. 

Bitg—24 to 48 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) sandy clay loam; 
medium, fine, distinct mottles of strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6); strong, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; sand grains coated and bridged with clay; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B21tg—48 to 56 inches, light-gray (N 7/0) sandy clay loam; 
medium, fine, distinct mottles of strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6); moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; sand grains coated and bridged with 
clay ; very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B22te—56 to 62 inches +, light-gray (N 7/0) sandy clay; 
many, medium, distinct mottles of olive yellow (2.5Y 
6/8) and yellowish brown (10¥R 5/8); moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; sand 
grains coated and bridged with clay; very strongly 
acid, 


The Al horizon ranges from black to gray. The A2 horizon 
is sand in most places but loamy sand in some places, The 
matrix color of the Bitg horizon is light gray and gray. The 
mottles are dark gray, olive yellow, strong brown, and yellow- 
ish brown. The depth to the sandy clay loam Bitg horizon 
ranges from 24 to 40 inches. The Bt horizon is mainly sandy 
clay loam, but in many places it contains pockets or lenses of 
loamy sand as well as lumps of sandy clay. 

The Pelham soils occur extensively with the Alapaha and 
Leefield soils. They differ from Alapaha and Leefield soils in 
lacking 5 percent, by volume, of plinthite in some parts of the 
subsoil that are within 60 inches of the surface. 

Pelham loamy sand (P!).—This soil is in depressions or 
bays. It has the profile described as representative of the 
series, 

Included with this soil in mapping were areas where 
the surface layer is black muck 4 to 6 inches thick. Also 
included. were a few small areas of Portsmouth soils. 

This soil is easier to drain and to remove surface water 
from than Pelham loamy sand, low terrace. 

This soil can be used for row crops and pasture if it is 
adequately drained (fig. 5). 

Corn and truck crops are fairly well suited to this soil, 
as well as such hay and pasture plants as bahiagrass, 
dallisgrass, and white clover. Most of the acreage is in 
woodland. Pine trees, under good management that in- 
cludes drainage, are also well suited. 

Because of the seasonal high water table and runoff 
from the surrounding uplands, special management is 
needed. Flooding is common in spring and early in sum- 
mer. If this soil is cultivated, returning crop residue helps 
maintain the organic-matter content and provides good 
tilth. A suitable cropping system is a row crop, such as 
corn, grown continuously, if drainage has been provided 
and all residue is left undisturbed through the winter. 
Adequate amounts of fertilizer and lime are essential for 
good plant growth. (Capability unit IVw—4; woodland 
suitability group 2w3) 

Pelham loamy sand, low terrace (Pls)—This soil is 
along drainageways. The profile is similar to the one 
described as representative of the series, except that the 
surface layer is very dark gray loamy sand about 380 or 
40 inches thick. 

Included with this soil in mapping were areas of simi- 
lar soils that have a mucky surface layer. 

Flooding occurs after sizable rains, and water stands on 
the surface for periods of 1 to 8 weeks. The seasonal high 
water table is at or near the surface for long periods. 
The soil is mainly in woodland that consists of sweetgum, 
cypress, red maple, pine, and water-tolerant shrubs. 
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Figure 5.—Drainage ditch cut in Pelham loamy sand. After excess water has been removed, pines replace the cypress and tupelos 
that are native to these areas. 


Because of the flooding and the wetness, this soil is not 
well suited to cultivated crops, but if the soil is adequately 
drained, fertilized, and limed, corn and truck crops can 
be grown continuously. Some areas require surface drain- 
age » for pasture. This soil is suitable for trees. (Capabil- 
ity unit IVw-4; woodland suitability group 2w3) 


Portsmouth Series 


The Portsmouth series consists of very poorly drained, 
depressional soils that formed in relatively thick beds of 
sediments. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent, but in most 
areas they are 1 percent or less. 

In a representative profile, the surface layer is black 
loam about 12 inches thick. It is underlain by very dark 
gray loam about 5 inches thick and mottled with dark 
gray. Below this, to a depth of about 30 inches, is a gray 
sandy loam mottled with dark gray. The subsoil, to a 
depth of 60 inches, is gray and yellowish-brown sandy 
clay loam mottled with shades of brown and gray. Sand 
lenses are in the lower part of the subsoil. 

Portsmouth soils are moderate to low in natural fer- 
tility. They have a high organic-matter content in the 
upper part of the surface layer and low organic-matter 
content in the layers beneath. These soils are very strongly 
acid throughout. The available water capacity is medium, 
and permeability is moderate. Surface runoff is very slow, 


and in places water stands at or near the surface for long 
periods. 

The natural vegetation consisted of a mixture of hard- 
woods, including sweetgum and cypress, and a few 
scattered pines. 

If the surface water is removed, slash pines grow well. 
This soil is not in cultivation or in pasture in Berrien and 
Lanier Counties. 

Representative profile of Portsmouth loam, 0.75 mile 
north of U.S. Highway No. 84, and about 0.25 mile north 
of Greenwood; 25 yards north ‘of church on private road, 
Lanier County ; 


Al1—0 to 12 inches, black (N 2/0) loam; weak, fine, granular 
structure; friable; many fine roots; very strongly 
acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

A12—12 to 17 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) loam; few, 
fine, faint mottles of dark gray; weak, fine, granular 
structure; friable; common fine roots; very strongly 
acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

A2—17 to 30 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) sandy loam; few, fine, 
faint mottles of dark gray; weak, fine, granular struc- 
ture; friable; many fine pores; few fine roots; very 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B2itg—30 to 44 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) sandy clay loam; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/8); moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; sand lenses; sand grains coated 
and bridged with clay; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

B22tg—44 to 60 inches +, yellowish-brown (1OYR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; many, coarse, prominent mottles of gray 
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(1LOYR 5/1); moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; sand lenses; sand grains coated 
and bridged with clay; very strongly acid. 


The substratum, at a depth below 60 inches, is either sand- 
jer or finer textured than the B2tg horizon in places. It is 
also stratified in places. The mottling in the B2tg horizon is 
red or strong brown in places, 

Portsmouth soils occur with the Mascotte and Pelham soils. 
They are more poorly drained than the Mascotte and Pelham 
soils, and the surface layer is darker than that in either of 
those soils. 

Portsmouth loam ([Por).—This is a very poorly drained 
soil in depressions. The surface layer is dominantly loam. 

Included in mapping were areas of sandy loam, fine 
sandy loam, and mucky loam. 

This soil has a seasonal high water table at or near 
the surface for long periods of time. All the acreage is in 
woodland. 

The use of this soil for crops and pasture is severely 
limited because of the wetness. Drained areas can be used 
for pasture, but most areas are difficult to drain because 
of the lack of suitable outlets. Bahiagrass and tall fescue 
are suitable pasture grasses. Pines can be grown. Trees 
reseed more readily and grow better in areas that are 
drained, Extremely wet areas that are impractical to drain 
can be managed in hardwoods. (Capability unit Vw-1; 
woodland suitability group 1w9) 


Rains Series 


The Rains series consists of poorly drained soils, mainly 
on stream terraces. These soils formed in old alluvium 
washed in from medium-textured soils. Slopes range from 
0 to 2 percent, but in most areas they are less than 1 
percent. 

In a representative profile, the surface layer is very 
dark gray fine sandy loam about 4 inches thick. Below 
this is light brownish-gray and gray fine sandy loam 
about 10 inches thick and mottled with light gray, yel- 
lowish brown, and yellow. The subsoil, to a depth of 60 
inches or more, is gray sandy clay loam mottled with 
light yellowish brown, light gray, pale yellow, and yel- 
lowish brown. 

These soils are low in natural fertility and organic- 
matter content and are very strongly acid throughout. 
Permeability is moderate, and the available water capac- 
ity is medium, although these soils are wet for long pe- 
riods. Tilth is generally good, and the effective depth of 
the root zone is dependent, upon the wetness. 

The natural vegetation consisted of mixed hardwoods 
and pines and an understory of gallberry, waxmyrtle, and 
palmetto. 

These soils are not in cultivation because they are wet 
and subject to flooding several times a year. All the acre- 
age in these two counties is in woodland, and it is well 
suited to slash and loblolly pines. 

Representative profile of Rains fine sandy loam, 0.2 
mile west of Alapaha River, 0.5 mile north of bridge over 
Alapaha River on U.S. Highway No. 129, Lanier County: 

AJl—O to 4 inches, very dark gray, (10YR 8/1) fine sandy 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
many fine and medium roots; very strongly acid; 
abrupt, smooth boundary. 


A21g-—4 to 8 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) fine 
sandy loam; few, fine, faint mottles of light gray and 


yellowish brown; weak, fine granular structure; very 
friable ; common fine and medium roots; very strongly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

A22g—8 to 14 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) fine sandy loam; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of light gray (10YR 
7/1) and yellow (10X¥R 7/6); weak, fine, gran- 
ular structure; very friable; common fine and med- 
ium roots; very strongly acid; clear, smooth bound- 
ary. 

Bitg—i4 to 28 inches, gray (1lOYR 6/1) sandy clay loam; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of light gray (10YR 
7/1) and light yellowish brown (2.5YR 6/4); 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
lenses of sand; very strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

B2tg—28 to 50 inches, gray (10¥R 6/1) sandy clay loam; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of pale yellow 
(2.5¥ 7/4), and yellowish brown (10YR 5/8); mod- 
erate, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
very strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B8tg—50 to 60 inches +-, gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay loam; 
few, fine, faint mottles of light gray; weak, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; friable; lenses of sand; 
very strongly acid, 

The Al horizon ranges from very dark gray to gray. The A 
horizon ranges from 12 to 18 inches in thickness. The B 
horizon is gray or light gray. The B2tg horizon is chiefly 
sandy clay loam but in places ranges to sandy loam. 

The Rains soils occur with the Chipley and Angie soils. They 
are wetter than either the Chipley or Angie soils and are 
finer textured below the A horizon than the Chipley soils. 
sed are more poorly drained and not so clayey as the Angie 
soils, 

Rains fine sandy loam (Ros)—This is a poorly drained, 
nearly level soil on stream terraces, and it occurs mainly 
as moderate to small areas. 

Included with this soil in mapping were small areas of 

the Angie and Chipley soils. 
_ The depth to the seasonal high water table varies, but 
it is less than 15 inches for a period of more than 6 months 
each year. During wet seasons, this soil floods more than 
once each year for periods of 2 to 7 days. 

Nearly all of the acreage in Berrien and Lanier Coun- 
ties is in woodland, to which it is well suited. The poor 
drainage and flood hazard are the chief reasons that none 
of the acreage is in cultivation. If adequately drained and 
fertilized, this soil can be cultivated and is fairly well 
suited to corn and truck crops. Among the fairly suitable 
hay and pasture plants are bahiagrass, dallisgrass, and 
white clover. If all residue is left on the surface through 
the winter, a suitable cropping system is a row crop, such 
as corn, grown continuously. (Capability unit [Vw-4; 
woodland suitability group 2w3) 


Robertsdale Series 


The Robertsdale series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained soils that have a fragipan. They formed in thiek 
beds of sandy clay loam. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

In a representative profile the surface layer is dark- 
gray loamy sand about 5 inches thick. Beneath this is a 
layer of light yellowish-brown loamy sand about 7 inches 
thick, This layer has mottles of light brownish gray. The 
upper part of the subsoil is light yellowish-brown sandy 
loam and loamy sand mottled with brown and gray; the 
middle is light yellowish-brown and yellowish-brown 
sandy clay loam mottled with shades of brown, gray, and 
red; the lower part, to a depth of 72 inches, is light-gray 
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sandy clay loam mottled with yellowish brown. The 
depth to the fragipan layer is about 26 inches. : 

These soils are strongly acid throughout and are low in 
natural fertility and organic-matter content. Permeabil- 
ity is moderately slow, and the available water capacity 
is medium. The tilth is good, and the root zone is mod- 
erately deep in most places. | 

The natural vegetation consisted of slash and longleaf 
pines, oak, and other hardwoods and an understory of 
gallberry and wiregrass. 

Small areas are in cultivation and pasture, but some 
drainage is needed for cultivated crops during most years. 
These soils are also well suited to pasture and pines. Pines 
make up a large acreage. 

Representative profile of Robertsdale loamy sand, 0 to 
2 percent slopes, 0.13 mile east on State Route 135, 0.75 
mile southeast of Bethel Church, 50 yards in field, Berrien 
County: 

Apen—0 to 5 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) loamy sand; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; many fine 
roots; few iron pebbles; strongly acid; clear, wavy 
boundary. 

A2cn—5 to 12 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y¥ 6/4) loamy 
sand; few, fine, faint mottles of brownish yellow and 
light brownish gray; weak, fine, granular structure; 
very friable; fine roots common in upper part; few 
iron pebbles; strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

Bicn—12 to 18 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) loamy 
sand; common, medium, distinct mottles of yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/8); weak, fine, granular structure; 
very friable; few fine roots in upper part; few iron 
pebbles; strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary, 

B2en—18 to 26 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) sandy 
loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of light 
brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) and strong brown (7.5YR 
5/8); weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
few iron pebbles; strongly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

Bxl—26 to 36 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) sandy 
clay loam; many, medium, prominent mottles of 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/8), light gray (10YR 7/1), 
and red (2.5YR 4/8); moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; friable; brittle; common to many 
small iron pebbles in the lower part; 15 to 20 percent 
plinthite; strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

Bx2—386 to GO inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) sandy clay 
loam ; many, medium, prominent mottles of light gray 
(10YR 7/1), light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4), and 
red (2.5Y¥R 4/8); moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; friable; brittle; many small and 
medium iron pebbles; 25 percent plinthite; strongly 
acid: gradual, wavy boundary. 

Bx8—60 to 72 inches +, light-gray (10R 7/1) sandy clay 
loam; many, coarse, distinct mottles of yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/8); moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure to massive; friable; 10 percent plin- 
thite; strongly acid. 


The Al or Ap horizon ranges from very dark gray to very 
dark grayish brown. The A horizon ranges from 11 to 
14 inches in thickness. There are a few iron pebbles on the 
surface, but generally they increase in number with depth 
and reach a maximum near the fragipan. The plinthite con- 
tent ranges from 5 to 25 percent, by volume. The depth to the 
fragipan ranges from 24 to 28 inches. 

The Robertsdale soils occur chiefly with the Grady, Irving- 
ton, and Tifton soils. They are better drained than the Grady 
soils and occupy higher positions. They are not so well 
drained as the Tifton and Irvington soils. 


Robertsdale loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes (RIA) — 
This soil generally occurs as small areas that are long and 
narrow in most places. These areas are adjacent to but 
slightly higher than ponded areas or drainageways. 


Included with this soil in mapping were small areas of 
the Irvington soil. 

This soil has a seasonal high water table at a depth of 
about 15 to 30 inches below the surface for periods of 1 
to 2 months each year. 

This soil is limited in its suitability for crops because of 
wetness. It is generally in low areas surrounded by higher 
land; thus, in many places, drainage is difficult and ex- 
pensive. In areas where drainage and fertilizer are pro- 
vided, corn, tobacco, peanuts, and soybeans are fairly well 
suited. Bahiagrass, dallisgrass, and white and Ladino 
clover can be grown and are suitable pasture plants. Most 
of the acreage is in woods. 

This soil is subject to slight soil losses or none from 
erosion. A suitable cropping system, if this soil is eulti- 
vated, is corn grown continuously with residue left on the 
is a aed unit IITw-2; woodland suitability group 

W 


Rutlege Series 


The Rutlege series consists of very poorly drained soils 
that formed in sands and loamy sands in depressions and 
on low flats. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent, but in 
most areas they are 1 percent or less, 

In a representative profile, the surface layer is black 
and very dark grayish-brown loamy sand to a depth of 
about 20 inches. In most places a thin layer of leaf mold 
is on the surface. Beneath this is very dark grayish-brown 
and gray loamy sand at a depth of about 20 to 26 inches. 
The next layer is mainly gray sand to a depth of 70 inches. 

Rutlege soils are low in natural fertility. They are high 
in organic-matter content in the surface layer, but low 
in the layer beneath. They are very strongly acid through- 
out. Permeability is rapid, and surface runoff is slow to 
ponded. The available water capacity is low. The seasonal 
high water table is near the surface for long periods. The 
tilth and the depth to which plant roots penetrate are de- 
pendent on the wetness. 

The natural vegetation consisted of a mixture of hard- 
woods and pond pines and an understory of grasses, 
bushes, and sedges. 

These soils need drainage to improve growth of desir- 
able species of pine. They are not used in cultivation or 
pasture in Berrien and Lanier Counties. All the acreage 
is In woodland that consists predominantly of cypress, 
tupelos, and a few scattered pines, 

Representative profile of Rutlege loamy sand, 0.5 mile 
southeast of junction of State Route 168 and State Route 
64, 50 yards from edge of large cypress pond, 1.5 miles 
east of the Alapaha River, Lanier County: 

A11—0 to 20 inches, black (10¥R 2/1) and very dark grayish- 
brown (10¥R 3/2) loamy sand; weak, fine, granular 
structure; very friable; many clean sand grains; very 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

A12--20 to 26 inches, mixed very dark grayish-brown (10YR 
8/2) and gray (10YR 5/1) loamy sand; weak, fine, 
granular structure; very friable; very strongly acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

Cig—26 to 48 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) sand; single grain; 
loose; very strongly acid; diffuse, smooth boundary. 

C2g—48 to 70 inches +, gray (10YR 5/1) sand; few medium 


mottles of gray (LOYR 6/1) ; single grain; loose: very 
strongly acid. 


The Ati horizon ranges from black to very dark grayish 
brown in color and from 8 to 20 inches in thickness. The A12 
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horizon ranges from gray to mixed gray and very dark gray- 
ish brown. The All and A12 horizons range from 24 to 35 
inches in combined thickness. Gray colors are confined mainly 
to a depth below 40 inches. 

Rutlege loamy sand (Ro).—This soil has the profile 
described as representative of the series. 

Included with this soil in mapping were small areas 
that have a sand and loamy fine sand surface layer. Also 
included were small areas of Portsmouth soils. 

This soil has a seasonal high water table at or near the 
surface for long periods late in winter and in spring. 

This soil is not suited to cultivated crops, and it must be 
drained before it can be used in pasture and pines. Suit- 
able drainage outlets are not plentiful. If adequately 
drained and intensively managed, some areas can be used 
for pasture. Bahiagrass is a suitable pasture plant. Drain- 
age ditches help to lower the water table. This soil is 
suited to woodland. (Capability unit Vw-2; woodland 
suitability group 2w3) 


Stilson Series 


The Stilson series consists of moderately well drained 
soils on uplands that formed in thick beds of sandy clay 
loam and sandy loam. These soils are widely distributed 
in both counties. Slopes range from 0 to 4 percent. 

In a representative profile, the surface layer is dark 
grayish-brown loamy sand about 6 inches thick. Beneath 
the surface layer, to a depth of 22 inches, is olive-yellow 
to light olive-brown loamy sand. The subsoil, to a depth 
of about 70 inches, is sandy clay loam and sandy loam. It 
is brownish yellow and yellowish brown mottled with 
strong brown and pale brown in the upper part and 
brownish yellow mottled with shades of brown, gray, red, 
and yellow in the lower part. Plinthite occurs at a depth 
of about 42 inches. ; 

These soils are strongly acid throughout and are low to 
moderate in natural fertility and organic-matter content. 
Permeability is moderate. The available water capacity is 
medium in most places. These soils have good tilth and 
a deep root zone. . : ; 

The natural vegetation consisted of mixed pines and 
hardwoods and an understory of gallberry and wiregrass. 

A moderate acreage is in cultivation, and a larger acre- 
age is in pines and pasture. This soil is well suited to all of 
these uses. ; 

Representative profile of Stilson loamy sand, 0 to 4 per- 
cent slopes, 1.5 miles north of Berrien High School on 
U.S. Highway No. 129, 0.8 mile west of highway, 50 feet 
in field, Berrien County: 

Ap—0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5¥ 4/2) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; many 
grass roots; strongly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

A21—6 to 12 inches, olive-yellow (25Y 6/6) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; strongly 
acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

A22—12 to 22 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/6) loamy 
sand; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B1t-——22 to 82 inches, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy loam; 
few, fine, faint mottles of strong brown; weak, med- 
jum, and fine, granular structure; friable; strongly 
acid; diffuse, wavy, boundary. 

B21t—82 to 42 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; common, fine, faint mottles of strong 
brown and pale brown; moderate, medium, sub- 
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angular blocky structure; friable; strongly acid; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

B22tg—42 to 52 inches, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy 
clay loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) and light gray (10YR 
7/2); moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; clay films on some ped surfaces; few 
soft and hard iron coneretions; about 7 percent 
plinthite; strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B28tg—52 to 70 inches +, mottled light-gray (10YR 7/1), 
yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8), dark-red (10R 3/6), 
and brownish-yellow (10YR 6/8) sandy clay loam; 
mottles are common, medium, and prominent; mod- 
erate, medium, subangular blocky structure; clay 
films on some ped surfaces; friable; few, soft and 
hard iron concretions; about 25 percent plinthite ; 
strongly acid. 


The Al or Ap horizon ranges from dark grayish brown to 
very dark grayish brown. The thickness of the A horizon 
ranges from 20 to 26 inches. The depth to the sandy clay loam 
B21t horizon ranges from 22 to 84 inches, The matrix color 
of the Blt horizon ranges from brownish yellow to yellowish 
brown, In places it has pale-yellow, pale-olive, or pale-brown 
mottles that have a chroma of 3 or 4 and that are within 
80 inches of the surface. Gray mottles that have a chroma 
of 2 or less are at a depth below 80 inches and are mainly 
in the B22t horizon. The depth to a horizon that contains 
more than 5 percent plinthite ranges from 38 to 44 inches, 
and the content ranges from 5 to 25 percent. 

The Stilson soils oceur chiefly with the Fuquay, Leefield, 
and Alapaha soils. They occupy higher positions than the 
Alapaha and Leefield soils. They are better drained than the 
Leefield soils and much better drained than the Alapaha soils, 
The upper part of the subsoil has the characteristic yellow 
ns of the Fuquay soils, but the lower part is mottled with 

Tay. 

Stilson loamy sand, 0 to 4 percent slopes (SeB).—This 
soil commonly occurs as moderately small areas that are 
adjacent to but higher than drainageways. 

Included with this soil in mapping were small areas of 
Leefield and Fuquay soils. 

The seasonal high water table fluctuates, but during 
wet seasons it is within 30 to 60 inches of the surface for 
periods of 1 to 2 months. A considerable acreage is in 
cultivation. 

This soil is well suited to many crops, including corn, 
cotton, peanuts, tobacco, small grain, sorghum, pecans, 
and truck crops. Suitable pasture and hay plants are 
bahiagrass, bermudagrass, vetch, and crimson clover, Pine 
trees are well suited. 

Erosion is the chief hazard if this soil is in cultivation, 
but in places, nearly level areas need minor drainage meas- 
ures for selected crops. Some major measures that help to 
control erosion are plant residue management, contour 
tillage, terraces, vegetative waterways, strip cropping, 
and close-growing crops in the rotation, Both the degree 
and the length of slope influence the cropping system 
needed to control erosion. An example of a suitable crop- 
ping system on a 3 percent slope that is 350 feet long, and 
not terraced but cultivated on the contour, is mulch-planted 
corn grown continuously, and the residue mowed or 
chopped and left undisturbed during winter. 

Returning crop residue to the soil and including soil- 
improving crops in the rotation help to maintain the or- 
ganic-matter content and to maintain good tilth. All crop 
residue should be left on the soil, Adequate fertilizer and 
lime are essential for good plant growth and for success 
in controlling erosion. (Capability unit IIe-3; woodland 
suitability group 8s2) 
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Sunsweet Series 


The Sunsweet series consists of well-drained pebbly soils 
on uplands that formed in sandy clay marine sediments. 
Slopes range from 5 to 12 percent, but in most of the 
acreage, they are more than 8 percent. 

In a representative profile, the surface layer is very dark 
grayish-brown sandy loam about 6 inches thick. The sub- 
soil, to a depth of 60 inches, is sandy clay and sandy clay 
loam. It is strong brown in the upper part, strong brown 
mottled with shades of red, gray, and brown in the mid- 
dle, and brownish yellow mottled with light gray and yel- 
lowish brown in the lower part. The content of iron peb- 
bles ranges from common to many on the surface and in 
the upper 10 to 15 inches of the profile. 

The Sunsweet soils are low in natural fertility and in 
organic-matter content and are very strongly acid 
throughout. They are medium in available water capacity. 
They have fair tilth, except in eroded areas. The effective 
root zone is shallow to moderately deep. Permeability is 
moderately slow. 

The natural vegetation consisted of mixed pines and 
hardwoods, and an understory of wiregrass. : 

These soils are not cultivated in Berrien and Lanier 
Counties. A small acreage is in pasture, to which these 
soils are fairly wedl suited. Most of the acreage 1s In pines, 
to which the soils are suited. 

Representative profile of Sunsweet sandy loam, 5 to 12 
percent slopes, eroded, 0.75 mile south of Tift-Berrien 
County line; 8 miles north of Enigma, west side of paved 
road, Berrien County: 

Apen—0 to 6 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) 
sandy loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very 
friable; many hard iron pebbles ¥% to 1 inch in di- 
ameter; coarse sandy fragments; very strongly acid; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

B21ten—6 to 12 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8) sandy clay 
loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 


ture; firm; many iron pebbles; some coarse sandy 
fragments; very strongly acid; clear, smooth bound- 


ary. 

B22t—12 to 22 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy clay; 
many, medium, distinct mottles of dark red (2.5YR 
8/6) and light gray (2.5Y 7/2); strong, medium, 
subangular bloeky structure; firm ; 5 to 7 percent plin- 
thite; clay films on some ped surfaces; very strongly 
acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B23t—22 to 34 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8) sandy clay; 
many, coarse, distinct mottles of dusky red (2.5YR 
8/2), yellowish brown (10YR 5/8), and light gray 
(2.5¥ 7/2); strong, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm; 15 to 20 percent plinthite; clay films on 
some ped surfaces; very strongly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

B24t—-34 to 60 inches -+, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/8) sandy 
clay loam; many, coarse, distinct mottles of light 
gray (2.5¥ 7/2) and yellowish brown (10¥R 5/8); 


moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
firm; clay films on most ped surfaces; very strongly 
acid. 


The Al or Ap horizon ranges from dark brown to very 
dark grayish brown. The depth to a layer containing 5 percent 
or more plinthite ranges from 5 to 12 inches. The content of 
plinthite ranges from 5 to 20 percent. Iron pebbles are com- 
mon to many on the surface and throughout the B2iten hort- 
zon, Light-gray or gray mottles are at a depth of about 12 
inches. Field observations indicate that these mottles are the 
result of inherent characteristics of the parent material and 
are not wetness characteristics. 

The Sunsweet soils commonly occur with the Tifton and 
Carnegie soils. They are similar to the Carnegie soils in 
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color, but they are shallower to plinthite and are more clayey 
in the subsoil. Sunsweet soils are much shallower to plinthite 
and contain more clay than Tifton soils. 

Sunsweet sandy loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(ShD2)—-This pebbly soil is on abrupt slope breaks. It 
occurs as small, somewhat irregular areas. There are 
patches where erosion has removed the original surface 
layer and exposed the strong-brown subsoil. Shallow 
gullies and rills are common. 

Included with this soil in mapping were small areas 
of Carnegie and Tifton soils. 

For the most part, this soil is not in cultivation and 
is not suited to row crops. A few areas are in pasture, 
to which the soil is well suited. Grasses, such as bahiagrass 
and bermudagrass, grow fairly well if good management 
practices are used. The major use of this soil is wood- 
land, to which it is suited. It is also suited to pine trees. 

Because of slope and the clayey nature of this soil, 
surface runoff is rapid. If the surface is not protected, 
this soil is susceptible to erosion. Special care must be 
taken in planting pasture or hay crops if rapid growth 
that provides cover with the least delay is to be insured. 
Careful attention should be given to planting rates, 
seedbed preparation, moisture conditions, and liming and 
fertility requirements. (Capability unit VIe-2; woodland 
suitability group 3c2) 


Swamp 


Swamp (Swa) consists of undifferentiated, very poorly 
drained, alluvial material of mixed origins. Water stands 
on or near the surface more than 10 months of the year. 

The surface layer ranges from very dark gray to black. 
It ranges from sandy loam to coarse sand, but it is loamy 
sand and fine sandy loam in a few areas. Peaty muck 
is in some areas. Partly decomposed leaves, twigs, logs, 
and numerous roots are common in the surface layer. 
The underlying layers are variable in color and texture 
and are commonly stratified and interbedded. Roots and 
logs are common to a depth of 2 feet or more in places. 
The texture of these layers is silty clay loam, coarse sandy 
loam, coarse sand, and sand. 

This land type is very strongly acid and low in natural 
fertility. The organic-matter content is medium to high 
throughout the upper part of the profile. 

Swamp adjoins the Istokpoga soils. 

All the acreage is in woodland, mostly hardwoods. 
Cypress, blackgum, bay, sweetgum, juniper, and a few 
scattered pines are the dominant woodland species. The 
understory consists of vines, ferns, bamboo, and other 
water-tolerant plants. Swamp is suitable for woodland 
and as a habitat for wildlife. (Capability unit VIIw-1; 
not assigned to a woodland suitability group) 


Tifton Series 


The Tifton series consists of well-drained soils on up- 
lands that formed in thick beds of reticulately mottled 
sandy clay loam and sandy clay materials. Slopes range 
from 0 to 5. percent. 
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In a representative profile, the surface layer is very 
dark grayish-brown loamy sand about 6 inches thick. 
Below this is 5 inches of yellowish-brown loamy sand. 
The subsoil, to a depth of 66 inches, is sandy loam and 
sandy clay loam. It is yellowish brown in the upper part 
and yellowish brown and strong brown mottled with 
brownish yellow, red, yellowish brown, and light gray 
in the lower part. Plinthite, at depths between 30 and 
66 inches, makes up about 10 to 30 percent of the soil 
material. Small, rounded iron pebbles, 144 to 144 inch in 
diameter, on the surface and throughout most of the 
surface layer and subsoil are characteristic of the Tifton 
soils. 

These soils are low to moderate in natural fertility 
and are strongly acid throughout. They are low in 
organic-matter content and medium in available water 
capacity. Permeability is moderate. Tilth is good, and the 
root zone 1s deep. 

The natural vegetation consisted chiefly of mixed pines 
and hardwoods and an understory of native grasses, 
mainly wiregrass, 

These soils respond to good management. They are 
well suited to most locally grown crops. Most of the acre- 
age is in cultivation and pasture. 

Representative profile of Tifton loamy sand, 0 to 2 
percent slopes, 0.75 mile north of Lowndes-Berrien 
County line on State Route 125, 25 yards west of highway 
in pecan orchard, Berrien County: 


Apen—0 to 6 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) 
loamy sand; weak, fine, granular structure; very fri- 
able; many, small, hard iron pebbles 44 to % inch in 
diameter; many fine roots; strongly acid; abrupt, 
smooth boundary. 

A2en—6 to 11 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) loamy 
sand; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
many, small, hard iron pebbles; some fine roots; 
strongly acid ; clear, smooth boundary. 

Bltcn—l1 to 14 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) sandy 
loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
very friable; few, small, hard iron pebbles; some 
fine roots; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B2lten—14 to 30 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; clay films on ped surfaces; many 
pebbles; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B22ten—30 to 42 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6), pebbly 
sandy clay loam; few, fine, distinct mottles of brown- 
ish yellow and red; moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; friable; 10 percent plinthite, by 
volume; clay films on ped surfaces; few fine pores; 
strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B23t—42 to 66 inches +, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of light 
gray (10YR 7/2) and red (2.5YR 4/8) and few, fine, 
faint mottles of yellowish brown; moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; clay film on ped sur- 
faces; few fine pores; 25 to 30 percent plinthite, by 
volume; friable; strongly acid. 


The A horizon ranges from 6 to 18 inches in thickness. The 
Ap or Al horizon ranges from grayish brown to very dark 
grayish brown. Small areas have an A2 horizon that ranges 
to loamy coarse sand or sand. The B2t horizon ranges from 
yellowish brown to strong brown and is sandy clay loam and 
elay loam. Few to many iron pebbles are on the surface and 
in the profile to a depth of about 30 inches. The depth to 
plinthite ranges from 24 to 32 inches. 

The Tifton soils commonly occur with the Dothan, Carnegie, 
Sunsweet, and Irvington soils. They closely resemble the 
Dothan soils, but they have more iron pebbles throughout the 
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profile, and generally the subsoil contains more clay. They 
have a thicker A horizon and are deeper to plinthite than 
the Carnegie soils. They are better drained than the Irving- 
ton soils, which have a fragipan. They are more friable, con- 
ae less clay, and are deeper to plinthite than Sunsweet 

Tifton loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes (TgA).—This is 
a well drained soil of the uplands. 1t generally is in 
large areas, some up to 40 acres in size, on smooth ridge- 
tops. It has the profile described as representative of the 
series. 

Included with this soil in mapping were a few small 
areas of Dothan soils. 

This soil responds well to management. It is well suited 
to most locally grown crops and is used extensively for 
cotton, corn, peanuts, tobacco, truck crops, and rye. It 
is also well suited to pasture and pines. 

Most of the acreage is in cultivation or in pasture. 

There are no special management problems. Cultivated 
fields may require row direction to take care of excess 
water in spring. Crops respond well to applications of 
fertilizer, and most crops benefit from lime. Soil testing 
is the best way to determine fertility needs. Returning 
crop residue to the soil and including soil-improving 
crops in the rotation help to maintain the organic-matter 
content and to maintain good tilth. A suitable cropping 
system is cotton grown for 2 years, a reseeding winter 
legume allowed to mature the third year, followed by 
grain sorghum or soybeans, Also, corn can be grown con- 
tinuously. All crops residue should be left on the soil. 
(Capability unit I-2; woodland suitability group 201 

Tifton loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes (Tq8).—This 
soil occurs as large areas, some up to 60 or 80 acres in 
size. A profile of this soil is similar to the one described 
as representative of the series, but the surface layer is 
about 3 inches thinner. 

Included with this soil in mapping were small areas of 
Dothan and Carnegie soils. Also included were a few 
eroded areas that have a yellowish-brown surface layer. 

This soil can be cultivated under a wide range of 
moisture content, and it is extensively used for and is 
well suited to most locally grown crops. These crops 
include corn, cotton, tobacco, peanuts, small grain, 
pecans, and soybeans. Among the suitable pasture and 
hay plants are bahiagrass, bermudagrass, lupines, vetch, 
and crimson clover. Most of the acreage is in cultivation 
or in pasture. 

This soil contains more iron concretions, has a slightly 
finer textured subsoil, and is slightly more susceptible 
to erosion than the Dothan soils that are in capability 
unit TTe-1. 

Because of surface runoff and slope, this soil should be 
used in such a manner as to hold soil losses from erosion 
within allowable limits. Some major practices that help 
to control erosion are plant residue management, contour 
tillage, terraces, vegetated waterways, stripcropping, and 
close-growing crops in the rotation. Both the degree and 
length of slope influences the cropping system needed 


to control erosion. 
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Adequate fertilizer and lime are essential for good 
plant growth and for crop management systems in con- 
trolling erosion. 

An example of a suitable cropping system for a ter- 
raced field that has a 3 percent slope and is cultivated on 
the contour is cotton or some other row crop the first 
year, mulch-planted corn the second year, and small grain 
followed by mulch-planted soybeans the third year. All 
crop residue should be left on the soil. (Capability unit 
TIe-2; woodland suitability group 201) 


Use and Management of Soils 


This section contains information about the use and 
management of the soils of Berrien and Lanier Counties 
for cropland and pasture, woodland, wildlife habitat, 
and in engineering work. 


Use of Soils for Cultivated Crops and Pasture 


This section discusses the use and management of soils 
for crops and pasture, and it has three main parts. In 
the first part, the capability grouping is explained, and 
all the capability units in the two counties are listed 
and briefly described. The next part gives a general state- 
ment on management by capability units. In the third 
part the estimated average acre yields of the principal 
crops in the two counties under a high level of manage- 
ment are given. Also, the suggested management, 1n- 
cluding fertilization, that helps to produce these yields 
is described. 

The suitability of each soil for use as cropland and 
pasture, and the management needs of each soil when 
so used, are discussed in the individual soil descriptions. 


Capability grouping 

Capability grouping shows, in a general way, the 
suitability of soils for most kinds of field crops. The 
soils are grouped according to their limitations when 
used for field crops, the risk .of damage when they are 
used, and the way they respond to treatment. The group- 
ing does not take into account major and generally ex- 
pensive land forming that would change slope, depth, or 
other characteristics of the soils. It does not take into 
consideration possible but unlikely major reclamation 
projects; and it does not apply to rice, cranberries, horti- 
cultural crops, or other crops requiring special manage- 
ment. 

Those familiar with the capability classification can 
infer from it much about the behavior of soils when used 
for other purposes, but this classification is not a sub- 
stitute for interpretations designed to show suitability 
and limitations of groups of soils for range, for forest 
trees, or for engineering. 

Tn the capability system, the soils are grouped at three 
levels: the capability class, the subclass, and the unit. 
These are discussed in the following paragraphs. 

Carapriry Cxasses, the broadest groups, are desig- 
nated by Roman numerals I through VIII. The numerals 


indicate progressively greater limitations and narrower 
choices for practical use. 

Carapiniry Suscuasses are soil groups within one 
class; they are designated by adding a small letter, 
€, W, 8, or ¢, to the class numeral, for example, Ile. The 
letter ¢ shows that the main limitation is risk of erosion 
unless close-growing plant cover is maintained; w shows 
that water in or on the soil interferes with plant growth 
or cultivation (in some soils the wetness can be partly 
corrected by artificial drainage); s shows that the soil 
is limited mainly because it is shallow, droughty, or 
stony; and ¢, used in only some parts of the United 
States, shows that the chief limitation is climate that is 
too cold or too dry. The ¢ subclass is not used in Ber- 
rien and Lanier Counties. 

In class I there are no subclasses, because the soils of 
this class have few limitations. Class V can contain, 
at the most, only the subclasses indicated by w, s, and 
c, because the soils in class V are subject to little or no 
erosion, though they have other limitations that restrict 
their use largely to pasture, woodland, wildlife, or 
recreation. 

Capasinity Unrrs are soil groups within the sub- 
classes. The soils in one capability unit are enough alike 
to be suited to the same crops and pasture plants, to 
require similar management, and to have similar pro- 
ductivity and other responses to management. Thus, the 
capability unit is a convenient grouping for making 
many statements about management of soils. Capability 
units are generally designated by adding an Arabic 
numeral to the subclass symbol, for example, [Ie-1 or 
IITe-5. Thus, in one symbol, the Roman numeral desig- 
nates the capability class, or degree of limitation; the 
small letter indicates the subclass, or kind of limitation, 
as defined in the foregoing paragraph; and the Arabic 
numeral specifically identifies the capability unit within 
each subclass. The Arabic numerals are assigned at State 
levels. Since not all of the capability units in the state- 
wide system are represented in Berrien and Lanier 
Counties, the numbering of the units is not consecutive. 

The eight classes in the capability system and the 
subclasses and units in Berrien and Lanier Counties are 
described in the list that follows: 

Class I. Soils that have few limitations that restrict 
their use. 

Unit I-2. Nearly level, well-drained soil that 
has a sandy surface layer and loamy subsoil. 

Class II. Soils that have moderate limitations that re- 
duce the choice of plants or require moderate conserva- 
tion practices. 

Subclass IIe. Soils subject to moderate erosion if 
they are not protected. 

Unit Ile-1. Level to very gently sloping, well- 
drained soil that has a sandy surface layer and 
loamy subsoil. 

Unit Ile-2. Very gently sloping, well-drained, 
pebbly soil that has a sandy surface layer and 
loamy subsoil. 
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Unit IIe-8. Level to very gently sloping, mod- 
erately well drained soil that has a sandy 
surface layer and loamy subsoil. 

Unit IIe-4. Very gently sloping, well-drained 
soils that have a loamy or sandy surface layer 
and a loamy subsoil; depth of the root zone 
is somewhat limited because of plinthite. 

Subclass IIw. Soils that have moderate limitations 
because of excess water. 

Unit TIw-2. Nearly level, moderately well- 
drained and somewhat poorly drained soils 
that have a sandy surface layer and loamy 
subsoil. 

Subclass IIs. Soils that have moderate limitations 
because of limited available water capacity. 

Unit I¥s-1. Level to very gently sloping, well- 
drained soil that is somewhat droughty. 

Class IIT. Soils that have severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants, require special conservation prac- 
tices, or both. 

Subclass 1TTe. Soils subject to severe erosion if they 
are cultivated and not protected. 

Unit IlTe-5. Very gently sloping to gently 
sloping, well-drained soil that has a sandy 
surface layer and loamy subsoil. 

Subclass IIIw. Soils that have severe limitations 
because of excess water. 

Unit YTIIw-1. Moderately well drained to 
poorly drained, nearly level soils that have a 
sandy surface layer and sandy to loamy un- 
derlying layers. 

Unit TIIw-2. Moderately well drained and 
somewhat poorly drained, nearly level soils 
that have a sandy or loamy surface layer and 
a loamy to clayey subsoil. 

Class IV. Soils that have very severe limitations that 
restrict the choice of plants, require very careful 
management, or both. 

Subclass IVe. Soils subject to very severe erosion 
if they are cultivated and not protected. 

Unit. [Ve-4.Well-drained, gently sloping, eroded 
ae that have a loamy surface layer and sub- 
soil. 

Subclass IVw. Soils that have very severe limita- 
tions because of excess water. 

Unit IVw-4. Poorly drained, nearly level soils 
that have a sandy or loamy surface layer and 
loamy subsoil. 

Subclass IVs. Soils that have very severe limita- 
tions because of limited available water capacity. 

Unit IVs-1. Excessively drained, very gently 
sloping to gently sloping sandy soil. 

Class V. Soils that are not likely to erode, but that 
have other limitations, impractical to remove, that 
limit their use largely to pasture, woodland, or wild- 
life food and cover. 

Subclass Vw. Soils too wet for cultivation; drainage 
or protection not feasible. 


Unit Vw-1. Nearly level, poorly drained and 
very poorly drained soils that have a sandy 
or loamy surface layer and loamy to clayey 
subsoil, in depressions and along drainage- 
Ways. 

Unit Vw-2. Nearly level, very poorly drained 
and poorly drained soils that have a sandy 
or loamy surface layer and underlying layer, 
mainly along streams. 

Unit Vw-4. Nearly level, poorly drained soil 
that has a sandy surface layer and an or- 
ganically cemented layer in the underlying 
layers, mainly on level flats. 

Class VI. Soils that have severe limitations that make 
them generally unsuited to cultivation and limit their 
use largely to pasture, woodland, or wildlife food and 
cover. 

Subclass VIe. Soils subject to very severe erosion 
if they are not protected by perennial cover. 

Unit VIe-2. Gently sloping and sloping, well- 
drained, eroded soil that has a loamy surface 
layer and mainly clayey subsoil. 

Class VII. Soils that have very severe limitations that 
make them unsuited to cultivation and that restrict 
their use largely to grazing, woodland, and wildlife. 

Subclass VIIw. Soils that have very severe limitu- 
tions because of excess water. 

Unit VIIw~1. Nearly level, very poorly 
drained organic soils and swamp. 

Class VITI. Soils and landforms that have limitations 
that prechide their use for commercial plants and 
restrict their use to recreation, wildlife habitat, or 
water supply, or to esthetic purposes. (There are no 
class VIII soils in Berrien and Lanier Counties.) 


Management by capability units? 


The soils in Berrien and Lanier Counties have been 
grouped in 18 capability units. The soils in each unit have 
about the same management and respond to management 
in about the same way. Those who wish to know the cap- 
ability classification of a given soil can refer to the “Guide 
to Mapping Units” at the back of this publication. De- 
tailed information about management of the soil is given 
in the section “Descriptions of the Soils,” at the mapping 
unit level. 

Several management practices are helpful in main- 
taining soil productivity and good tilth. Among these are 
(1) regular application of fertilizer and lime according 
to the results of soil tests; (2) frequent use of cover and 
green-manure crops if low-residue crops are grown; (3) 
good management of crop residue; and (4) use of suitable 
cropping systems. The success of these management prac- 
tices often depends upon the establishment of terraces, 
waterways, and drainage structures for control of water. 

A suitable cropping system is a sequence of suitable 
crops grown under needed cultural and management meas- 
ures. These measures help to control erosion, maintain 


?Joun B. HUNGERFORD, agronomist, SCS, assisted in writing 
this section. 
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organic-matter content, improve the physical condition of 
the soil, and aid in the control of insects and plant dis- 
eases. Including a green-manure or cover crop in the ro- 
tation will add organic-matter content to the soil, and 
including a legume will add nitrogen. 

Residue from crops, if chopped or shredded and left 
on or near the soil surface, helps to provide a, protective 
cover. If turned under, it improves the tilth and the avail- 
able water capacity. 

Soils in capability unit I-2 need only ordinary manage- 
ment practices to maintain productivity and good tilth. 
Such practices may include regular applications of fer- 
tilizer and lime, use of cover and green-manure crops, good 
management of plant residue, or planting of special se- 
quence of suitable crops. 

Soils in IIw, [1Iw, and [Vw subclasses are not subject 
to erosion. Excess water is the main hazard. The water 
management needed depends on the extent of the problem 
and the crops to be grown. To insure maximum efficiency 
of many soils, some degree of drainage will be needed. If 
drainage is needed, a system of main and lateral ditches 
may be installed, and either open drains or covered tile 
drains may be used. After the water problem has been 
solved, the same management practices used for soils in 
capability unit I-2 apply. 

Tf the soils in capability subclasses TIs, IVs, and Ie, 
IITe, and IVe are used for row crops, special conservation 
practices are required. The intensity of use and treatment 
of these soils are governed by: (1) the erodibility of the 
soil; (2) the frequency and intensity of rainfall; (3) the 
degree of slope; (4) the length of slope; (5) the cropping 
system and the management; and (6) erosion control 
practices. . 

Generally, among the choices are four erosion control 
practices. These practices are (1) straight-row farming, 
(2) contour farming without terraces, (3) terraces and 
contour rows, or (4) stripcropping and contour rows or 
straight rows. A grassed waterway or outlet is essential, 
and the rows should be drained from the ridges into the 
outlets. 

The more gently sloping soils may need only contour 
cultivation and cropping systems that include crops pro- 
ducing medium to heavy residue. Steep soils or soils that 
have long slopes may need terraces or stripcropping and 
a cropping system that includes annual, close-growing 
crops, crops that, produce much residue, or perennial crops. 

A field border of perennial grass is attractive and pro- 
vides convenience and efficiency in operating farm equip- 
ment. Its primary purpose is to prevent erosion at the 
edge of fields. 

Farm roads and fences should be located on the crest 
of slopes where the watershed divides, or on the contour. 
This allows an arrangement of fields and rows that fa- 
cilitates farming operations. Fences may be located in or 
adjacent to natural waterways. 

For specific assistance in land management, the services 
of the local Soil and Water Conservation District can be 
requested. Services are provided that help in evaluating 
problems, in designing and laying out drainage or other 
water-disposal systems, and that help in planning the 
cropping management needed to keep soil and water losses 
within allowable limits. 
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Estimated yields 


Table 2 gives estimated average acre yields of the prin- 
cipal crops grown in Berrien and Lanier Counties. The 
yields listed are those that can be expected under an im- 
proved, high level of management for nonirrigated soils. 
These estimates are based chiefly on observations made 
by the soil scientists while they were making the survey; 
on interviews with farmers; on information obtained 
from other agricultural workers who have had experience 
with the soils and crops of the counties; and, when avail- 
able, on record of crops yields for specific soils. 

The farmer can obtain the yields listed if he (1) chooses 
carefully the kind of crop to be grown on suitable soil 
and the cropping system to be used, (2) prepares a good 
seedbed, (8) uses proper methods of planting and seeding, 
(4) innoculates legumes, (5) plants high-yielding varieties 
and hybrids, (6) seeds at recommended rates and at proper 
times, (7) controls weeds, (8) controls excess water 
through drainage, (9) provides vegetated waterways, tills 
on the contour, or builds terraces where needed, (10) adds 
liberal amounts of lime and fertilizer where required, and 
(11) controls disease and insects effectively. 

The estimates given take into consideration the known 
deficiencies of the soils and the increase in yields that can 
be expected when these deficiencies are corrected within 
practical limits. Irrigation is not included. 

The yields given in table 2 are estimated average yields 
for both counties, not for any particular farm or tract. 
They indicate, however, the response to be expected when 
reasonably intensive management is practiced. 

The following are the management practices assumed 
to have been used to obtain the estimated yields given in 
table 2. The rates given for plant nutrients are on a per 
acre basis. 

Corn.—The soils used for corn receive 80 to 120 pounds 
each of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash. The stand 
contains 12,000 to 14,000 plants per acre. All crop residue 
and a winter cover crop are returned to the soil. 

Tobacco——The soils used for tobacco receive 50 to 70 
pounds of nitrogen, 150 to 200 pounds of phosphoric acid, 
and 260 to 300 pounds of potash. The crop is grown on a 
suitable soil, and fertilizer is added in split applications. 
The farm operator has an effective program for control- 
line insects and plant diseases. The stand contains 7,000 to 
8,000 plants per acre. A suitable crop rotation is used. 

Peanuts.—The soils used for peanuts receive 12 to 25 
pounds of nitrogen, and 36 to 60 pounds each of phos- 
phoric acid and potash. The planting rate is 80 to 100 
pounds of treated shelled seeds per acre. As a sidedressing, 
400 to 500 pounds of gypsum is applied. 

Cotton.—At planting time the soils used for cotton re- 
ceive 80 to 40 pounds of nitrogen, 50 to 60 pounds of phos- 
phoric acid, and 90 to 100 pounds of potash. The stand 
contains 20,000 to 30,000 plants per acre. As a sidedress- 
ing, 60 to 80 pounds of nitrogen is applied. The farm 
operator has an effective program for controlling insects 
and plant diseases. 

Oats. —At planting time the soils used for oats receive 
15 to 95 pounds of nitrogen and 50 to 75 pounds each of 
phosphoric acid and potash. An additional 30 to 65 
pounds of nitrogen is applied late in winter. For drilled 
seed, the planting rate is 2 bushels per acre, and for broad- 
cast seed it is 8 bushels per acre. 
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TABLE 2.—Estimated average yields per acre of the principal crops grown under a high level of management 


(Yield figures represent average yields obtained under improved management practices that do not include irrigation. Absence of a figure 
indicates the crop is not commonly grown or the soil is not well suited to it] 


Tobacco 
Soil Corn (flue- 
cured) 
Bu. Eb. 
Alapaha loamy sand_-_-_-__..-----------|----------|----------|-- 
Angie fine sandy loam, frequently flooded-|_....--.--]---------- l-- 
Ardilla loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes_-_ 65 1, 800 
Barth sand____.---------------------- 45 1, 540 
Barth fine sand, frequently flooded___-_-_]----------|----------|-- 
Carnegie sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes_ 65 1, 700 
Carnegie sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent 

slopes, eroded_._.-------------------- 55 1, 200 
Chipley fine sand, frequently flooded__---|.---------|----------|-- 
Cowarts loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes_ 70 1, 700 
Cowarts sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 

CPOdGd saeco cc ceuteusesse tec see ol 45 1, 000 
Dothan loamy sand, 0 to 4 percent slopes-_ 80 2, 300 
Fuquay loamy sand, 0 to 4 percent slopes_ 80 2, 200 
Fuquay loamy coarse sand, 3 to 8 percent 

SlOPES: Lessee bese woe secce eects 60 1, 900 
Grady s0ilsecoo0-. sin decucce doko t Al feo seek A lacegs eee nciee 
Irvington loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent 

slopeS..0+ sucesso e tees eee sees eye 75 2, 200 
Istokpoga complex_--------------------|----------|----------|-- 
Johnston-Osier-Bibb association. -..-----]----------|----------]-- 
Lakeland sand, 2 to 8 percent slopes_....}----------|----------|-- 
Leefield loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes- 70 2, 200 
Mascotte sand___..-------.--------.-- 

Olustee sand_..--.-------------------- 
Osier-Johnston-Bibb association. -.------ 
Pelham loamy sand...-._-.-------.---- 
Pelham loamy sand, low terrace... 
Portsmouth loam...-.----------- 

Rains fine sandy loam_---_---.------.-- 
Robertsdale loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent 

BlOPeS owen nccewene cette sessed : 
Rutlege loamy sand_.-__--__-----------|----------|---------- 
Stilson loamy sand, 0 to 4 percent slopes_ 75 2, 200 
Sunsweet sandy loam, 5 to 12 percent 

slopes, eroded._._..-----.-----------|----------|----------|-- 
SWAMP. 3202255552 -ce ew osseeese seen ase lbe nce eee e| eee ssee|e2 
Tifton loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes_- 90 2, 400 
Tifton loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes... 85 2, 300 


Coastal bermudagrass 
Peanuts Cotton Bahiagrass 
(runner) (lint) Oats for pasture 
For hay For 
pasture 

Lb Ib. Bu. Tons A.U.MA A.UM3 
niet bet eeawtewt oee |e eee eee eee See oe os 6.0 
SSeeteleeuc stint aca|teessoeeue 2.5 4.1 4.1 
1, 400 500 60 5. 0 8. 2 7.5 
1, 400 250 45 4,0 6. 7 4,5 
Ltr foe ote oe ee Se Suen nee te See eee 4.5 
2, 300 750 65 5. 0 8.0 6.6 
1, 900 450 50 4.0 6.5 6. 0 
RCE even [eee eerar aes Re (Meare OE a ree oe ere eee 5. 6 
2, 000 600 60 4.2 8. 0 5.3 
1, 500 500 45 4.0 5.8 3.8 
2, 200 675 75 5. 3 8.8 8.3 
2, 400 600 60 5.0 8.8 7.0 
2, 200 500 50 4.5 7.5 6.5 
devtesen.|peiece one eet el sass ee eee ese 5.0 
2, 000 650 75 6.0 9. 6 9.5 
Tides | cee ebec es | cat eM lee e ees ceee ven) oe 5.0 
Subset late lage eles eee 3. 6 6.5 5.5 
1, 200 450 60 5. 2 8.8 7.6 
7.0 
7.3 
5. 0 
6. 6 
mae a7| 98! 8&5 
whos ites t ve ches soso wees 2.0 3.3 4.0 
2,800; 830; 7m] 60) rs 9.0 
2, 600 800 70 6.0 9.8 9. 0 


14.U.M. stands for animal-unit-month. This is a term used to express the carrying capacity of a pasture. It is the number of months 
1 aere will support 1 animal unit, such as 1 cow, 1 stcer, 1 horse, 5 hogs, or 7 sheep or goats without injury to the pasture. 


Coastal bermudagrass.—The soils used for Coastal ber- 
mudagrass grown for hay or pasture (fig. 6) receive 25 to 
50 pounds of nitrogen, and 60 to 100 pounds each of 
phosphoric acid and potash that are applied early in 
spring. An additional 30 pounds of nitrogen is applied 
after each cutting, or 60 to 90 pounds is applied in split 
applications, as needed, for grazing. Every 3 to 5 years, 
1 ton of lime is added, or lime is applied according to the 
needs indicated by soil tests. The planting rate is 14,000 
sprigs per acre, The grass is grazed or mowed for hay 
at regular intervals to control excessive growth. 

Bahiagrass.—The soils used for bahiagrass grown for 
hay or pasture receive 25 to 50 pounds of nitrogen and 
60 pounds to 100 pounds each of phosphoric acid and 
potash that are applied late in winter or early in spring. 
An additional 50 to 75 pounds of nitrogen is applied 
early in summer. Every 3 to 5 years, 1 ton of lime is added 
or lime is applied according to the needs indicated by soil 


tests. The planting rate is 15 pounds of broadcast seed 
per acre. The grass is mowed for hay at regular intervals 
to control excessive growth. With higher fertilization, 
some good farmers make higher yields than those indi- 
cated during good years. 


Use of Soils for Woodland ° 


This section contains information concerning the rela- 
tionship between soils and trees. It gives woodland inter- 
pretations for Berrien and Lanier Counties that make this 
survey more useful to woodland owners and operators. 
The interpretations are useful in developing and carrying 


£w. P. Tuompson, forester, Soil Conservation Service, assisted 
in the preparation of this section. Field information was gathered 
by teams of foresters and soil scientists. Representatives of Fed- 
eral and State agencies, the wood-using industry, and others co- 
operated in gathering field data. 
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Figure 6—Well-managed Coastal bermudagrass pasture. The soil 
is Tifton loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 


out plans for establishing and harvesting forest resources. 
Table 3 shows the woodland suitability groups in Berrien 
and Lanier Counties. 

Virgin forest covered about 99 percent of the total land 


area in Berrien and Lanier Counties, but presently, about 
65 percent is in forest. 

The principal commercial tree species are slash pine 
(fig. 7), longleaf pine, loblolly pine, red oak, and water 
oak on the better drained ridges and slight ridges and 
cypress, blackgum, sweetgum, water oak, willow oak, 
sycamore, red maple, elm, and tupelo gum in the depres- 
sions, drainageways, bays, and swamps. 

Both slash and longleaf pines are important to the 
naval stores industry as sources of turpentine and resin. 
After the extraction of crude gum, the trees are still 
marketable for other forest products. 


Rating soils for woodland use 


The soils of Berrien and Lanier Counties have been 
rated on the basis of their performance when used to pro- 
duce wood crops. Ratings are based on pertinent research, 
measurements by foresters and soil scientsts, and the ex- 
perience of forest managers. They are a means of ex- 
pressing information useful in managing wood crops ac- 
cording to kinds of soil. Items rated in this soil survey 
and important to woodland use and management in Ber- 
rien and Lanier Counties are discussed in the following 
paragraphs. 


Tassie 3.—Suitability of the soils for woodland 


Potential productivity 
Species suitable 


Woodland groups 


for planting 


Tree species Site index class 


Group 1w9. Excessively wet soils that have a loamy surface | Slash pine !___---------- 100 | Loblolly pine? 
layer and subsoil: very high potential productivity; severe | Loblolly pine ?_--------- 100 | Slash pine? 
equipment limitations and seedling mortality in areas with- | Water oaks '._-------..- 90-100 | Sweetgum.? 
out adequate surface drainage; suited to needleleaf or broad- | Tupelo-_----------------|---------------- Sycamore? 
leaf trees (Por). Cherrybark oak.? 

Group 201. Soils that have a sandy or loamy surface layer and | Loblolly pine_..-------- 90 | Slash pine. 
aloamy subsoil; high potential productivity; no serious man- | Slash pine_--.---.------ 90 | Loblolly pine. 
agement problems; suited to needleleaf trees (CoB, CoC2, | Longleaf pine_.--.-__-.- 70 
CqB, CtC2, DaB, TqA, TqB). 

Group 207. Soils that have a sandy surface layer and loamy | Loblolly pine__--------- 90 | Slash pine. 
subsoil; high potential productivity; no serious management | Slash pine-------------- 90 | Loblolly pine. 
problems; suited to needleleaf or broadleaf trees (Ij A). Yellow-poplar_.--------- 100 | Yellow-poplar. 

Red oaks os. 2222225425] seesue ste ee Black walnut. 
White: oaks:.- sco 2-¢tetc| ees oeececcee ee Cherrybark oak. 


Group 2w2. Chiefly seasonally wet soils that have a sandy 


Loblolly pine__.-.------ 


Sycamore. 


90 | Loblolly pine. 


surface layer and sandy underlying layer or loamy subsoil; | Slash pine_---~---------- 90 | Slash pine. 
high productivity; moderate equipment limitations and | Longleaf pine--.---~---- 70 

slight to moderate seedling mortality; suited to needleleaf 

trees (At, Cm). 

Group 2w8. Seasonally wet soils that have a sandy or loamy | Loblolly pine------.---- 90 | Loblolly pine. 
surface layer and loamy subsoil; high potential productivity; | Slash pine-------------- 90 | Slash pine: 
moderate equipment limitations and slight to moderate | Sweetgum_--.---------- 90 | Yellow-poplar. 
seedling mortality; suited to needleleaf or broadleaf trees | Yellow-poplar_-..------- 100 | Sycamore. 
(AGA, Au, RIA). Water oak..------------ 90 | Sweetgum. 

Blackgum_----.--------|-------+--------- Cherrybark oak. 
Red’ oaks8..---s6s-eeu0.|s-+-0- secede 
White oaks. --._.---..--|---------------- 


90 | Slash pine. 


Group 2w3. Excessively wet soils that have a sandy or loamy | Loblolly pine..--------- 
surface layer and loamy subsoil; high potential productivity; | Slash pine_----~-------- 90 | Loblolly pine. 
severe equipment limitations and seedling mortality in areas | Longleaf pine_.--------- 70 


without adequate surface drainage; suited to needleleaf trees 
(Pl, Pls, Ro, Ros). 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 3.—Suitability of the soils for woodland—Continued 


Woodland groups 


Potential productivity 
Species suitable 


for planting 
Tree specics Site index class 

Group 2w9. Excessively wet soils that have a sandy or loamy | Loblolly pine!_.__-_____- 90 | Loblolly pine? 
surface layer and sandy to loamy underlying layer or clayey | Slash pine !_.-_-.-.-_---- 90 | Slash pine? 
subsoil; high potential productivity; severe equipment limi- | Tupelo.-__-..----.-----|_---.-.-.. .---- Sweetgum? 
tations and seedling mortality in areas without adequate | Cypress_._._._-.---.-.-].--------------- Sycamore? 
surface drainage; suited to broadleaf or needleleaf trees | Sweetgum!__._..-______ 90 ater tupelo. 
(Grd, Ojb, Job). Green“ash.-s¢2slco ose scl esc bck cele Water oak? 

Red oaks 222225052 vei |boe see cee etek eu Cherrybark oak? 
White oakssoco-lesecouelieccecuss2 Snes. 

Group 382. Soils that have a sandy surface and subsurface | Slash pine_-_- 80 | Slash pine. 
layer 20 to 40 inches thick over a loamy subsoil; moderately | Loblolly pine_- 8 Longleaf pine. 
high potential productivity; moderate equipment limitations | Longleaf pine._---______ 60-70 
au cone mortality; suited to needleleaf trees (FqC, FsB, 

SeB). 

Group 3c2. Soils that have a loamy surface layer and a sub- | Loblolly pine_._.-.._._- 80 | Loblolly pine. 
soil that is mainly clayey; moderately high productivity; | Slash pine__------_-.-.- 80 | Slash pine. 
moderate equipment limitations and seedling mortality; ; Longleaf pine_.-.-______ 60-70 
suited to needleleaf trees (ShD2). 

Group 3w2. Seasonally wet soils that have a sandy surface | Loblolly pine. ------___- 80 | Slash pine. 
and subsurface layer and sandy or loamy subsoil; moderately | Slash pine--.-.---.-_.-- 80 | Loblolly pine. 
high potential productivity; moderate equipment limitations | Longleaf pine_---.--.-.. 70 
and slight to moderate seedling mortality; suited to needle- 
leaf trees (Ba, Bb, LsA, Mn, Oa). 

Group 482. Droughty soils that are sandy to a depth of about | Slash pine_-____--_---_- 70 | Longleaf pine. 
6 feet; moderate potential productivity; moderate equip- | Loblolly pine-__.--.-.-- 70 | Sand pine. 
ment limitations and seedling mortality; suited to needle- | Longleaf pine-------_--- 60 | Slash pine. 


leaf trees (LwC). 


! Potential productivity attainable only in areas that have adequate surface drainage. 
2 Tree planting is feasible only in areas that have adequate surface drainage. 


Figure 7.—Slash pine cupped for production of naval stores. Trees 
that are suitable for cupping are at least 10 inches in diameter, 
The soil is Leefield loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes. 


Potential productivity is expressed as site index class 
for a given tree species. The site index is the average 
height in feet of dominant or codominant trees, at age 
30 for cottonwood, at age 35 for sycamore, and at age 50 
for all other species. 


Species suitability is shown by listing the tree species 
that are suitable for planting. The selection of preferred 
species is influenced by their growth rates, and by the 
quality, value, and general marketability of the products 
obtained from each species. 

Important soil-related hazards or limitations in wood- 
land use and management are a part of the definition of 
each woodland suitability group. The limitations or haz- 
ards are (1) potential erosion hazard, (2) equipment 
limitation, and (8) seedling mortality, The evaluation 
of these management items for the soils of each woodland 
suitability group are rated according to the severity of 
the problems they impose on management. The ratings 
are slight, moderate, and severe. 

Erosion hazard is the potential erodibility of the soil 
and the hazard it causes when the area is managed accord- 
ing to currently recognized acceptable standards. The 
rating classes are— 

Slight. No special techniques in management are 
required. 

Moderate. Some provision in management must be 
made to control accelerated erosion. Roads, skid 
trails, fire lanes, and landing construction require 
some special techniques. 

Severe. Special techniques in management and spe- 
cial attention to roads, skid trails, fire lanes, and Jand- 
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ing construction and maintenance are necessary to 
minimize accelerated erosion. 

Equipment limitation ratings are for the mechanical 
equipment that is normally used for woodland operation. 
The dominant factors that limit the use of equipment are 
wetness of the soil, rough terrain, and unfavorable soil 
texture. A soil rating of slight indicates that there are no 
particular problems in the use of equipment. A rating of 
moderate indicates that not all types of equipment can 
be used, that there are periods not in excess of 3 months 
when equipment cannot be used because of soil wetness, or 
that the soils are unstable. A rating of severe indicates 
that the use of some kinds of equipment may be limited, 
that special equipment may be needed, that the soil is wet 
more than 3 months, or that the soil texture is un- 
favorable. 

Seedling mortality ratings refer to the expected degree 
of mortality of naturally occurring or planted tree 
seedlings as influenced by the kinds of soils, but plant 
competition is not a factor. The rating is sdight if, ordi- 
narily, seedling survival will exceed 75 percent, if natural 
regeneration is suitable, or if one planting may be ex- 
pected to produce a satisfactory stand. ‘The rating 1s 
moderate if seedling survival will be between 50 to 75 
percent, if natural regeneration cannot always be relied 
upon for adequate and immediate restocking, and if 
planting may be a desirable alternative. The rating is 
severe, if seedling survival is less than 50 percent and if 
adequate restocking is not expected without additional 
management attention. For example, superior planting 
techniques and planting stock and replanting may be 
required to assure adequate stands. 


Woodland suitability groups 

The ratings for individual soils provide a basis for 
grouping soils according to their suitability for wood- 
land use and management. A woodland suitability group 
is made up of soils that are capable of producing sim- 
ilar kinds of wood crops, that need similar management 
to produce these crops, and that have about the same 
potential productivity. The system of numbering and 
the use of group symbols are explained in the following 
paragraphs. 

Each group symbol consists of three elements. The 
first element in the symbol is a numeral that indicates 
the relative productive potential of the soils for the 
growing of wood crops. It expresses the site quality 
based on the site index of one or more important for- 
est types or species. The numeral 1 indicates very high 
productive potential. The numeral 2 indicates high po- 
tential productivity, the numeral 3 moderately high, 
the numeral 4 moderate, and the numeral 5 low 
potential. 

The second element in the symbol is a small letter 
that indicates the soil characteristics or physiographic 
feature that is the primary cause of hazard, limitation, 
or restriction to the use or management of the soils 
for woodland, as follows: 

w—LExcessive wetness. 
c—Clay in upper subsoil. 
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s—Excessive sandy material in soil profile. 
o—No significant soil-related problem. 


Some soils have more than one limiting character- 
istic, and for these soils, priority was assigned in the 
order of w, ¢, and s. 

The third element in the symbol is a numeral that 
indicates the degree of hazard or limitation, and the 
general suitability of the soils for certain kinds of 
trees. 

The numeral 1 indicates that the soils have no sig- 
nificant management limitations and they are suited to 
needleleaf trees. The numeral 2 indicates that the soils 
have one or more moderate limitations and that they 
are suited to needleleaf trees. The numeral 8 indicates that 
the soils have one or more severe limitations and that 
they are suited to needleleaf trees. The numeral 4 indi- 
cates that the soils have no significant limitations and 
are suited to broadleaf trees. ‘he numeral 5 indicates 
that the soils have one or more moderate limitations, 
and that they are suited to broadleaf trees. The numeral 
6 indicates that the soils have one or more severe limita- 
tions and that they are suited to broadleaf trees. The 
numeral 7 indicates that the soils have no significant 
limitations and that they are well suited to either 
needleleaf or broadleaf trees. The numeral 8 indicates 
that the soils have one or more moderate limitations and 
that the soils are well suited to either needleleaf or 
broadleaf trees. The numeral 9 indicates that the soils 
have one or more severe limitations and that the soils 
are suitable for needleleaf or broadleaf trees. In Ber- 
rien and Lanier Counties, numerals 4, 5, and 6 were 
not used. 

The woodland suitability group to which each map- 
ping unit is assigned can be determined by referring 
to the “Guide to Mapping Units” at the back of this 
survey, or to the description of the particular mapping 
unit. 

Table 8 includes a brief description of each woodland 
suitability group of soils in Berrien and Lanier Coun- 
ties. The table also summarizes information concerning 
potential wood productivity, major hazards and limita- 
tions, and preferred tree species. 


Use of Soils for Wildlife * 


The soils of Berrien and Lanier Counties produce 
food and cover for many kinds of wildlife. Bobwhites 
and doves are numerous in the large cultivated areas 
of both counties. Among the animals common through- 
out the two counties are rabbits, squirrels, foxes, opos- 
sums, raccons, skunks, and many kinds of nongame 
birds. Deer and wild turkeys find suitable habitat in 
wooded areas along the Alapaha, New, and Withla- 
coochee Rivers and in other large wooded tracts. Wild 
ducks, minks, and otters live throughout the counties 


*Paut D. ScHuMACHER, biologist, Soil Conservation Service, as- 
sisted in writing this section. 
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but are most plentiful along the major rivers and near 
Rays Pond and Banks Lake. 

Tish are plentiful in the numerous farm ponds, in 
the major rivers, and in Rays Pond and Banks Lake. 
Banks Lake, near Lakeland, is a pond that covers sev- 
eral thousand acres and provides extellent fishing. 

Table 4 shows suitability of the soils of Berrien 
and Lanier Counties for wildlife habitat and kinds of 
wildlife, 


Interpretations for wildlife habitat 


Successful management of wildlife on any tract of 
land requires, among other things, that food, cover, and 
water be available in a suitable combination. Lack of 
any one of these requirements, an unfavorable balance 
between them, or inadequate distribution of them may 
severely limit the numbers or may account for the lack 
of desired wildlife species. Information about the soil 
provides a valuable tool in creating, improving, or main- 
taining suitable habitats for wildlife. 

Most wildlife habitats are managed by (1) planting 
suitable vegetation, (2) manipulating existing vegeta- 
tion to bring about a favorable habitat or increase or 
improvement of desired plants, or (3) a combination 
of these measures. In addition, water areas can be 
created and natural ones can be improved for wildlife 
habitats. The influence of a soil on the growth of 
many plants is known and for other plants can be 
inferred from a knowledge about the characteristics 
and behavior of the soil. 

Soil interpretations for wildlife habitat serve a vari- 
ety of purposes. They are an aid in selecting the more 
suitable sites for various kinds of habitat management. 
They serve as indicators of the level of management 
intensity needed to achieve satisfactory results. They 
also serve as a means of showing why it may not be 
feasible generally to manage a particular area for a 
given kind of wildlife. 

These interpretations also may serve in broad-scale 
planning of wildlife management areas, parks, and 
nature areas, or for acquiring wildlife lands. Map 
overlays can be made to show suitability of soils for 
habitat elements. 

The soil areas shown on the soil survey maps are 
rated without regard to position in relationship to ad- 
joining areas. The size, shape, or location of the out- 
lined areas does not affect the rating. Certain influences 
on habitats, such as elevation and aspect, must be ap- 
praised onsite. 

In table 4, the soils of Berrien and Lanier Counties 
are rated according to their suitability for the creation, 
improvement, or maintenance of seven elements of 
wildlife habitat and three kinds of wildlife. These rat- 
ings are based upon limitations imposed by the char- 
acteristics or the behavior of the soil. The four levels 
of suitability recognized are well-suited, suited, poorly 
suited, and unsuited. These ratings indicate the rela- 
tive suitability of the soil and the degree of limitation. 


446-142—73—_-4 


For example, a soil that is limited by slope may have 
a rating of “suited” for one habitat element but a 
rating of “poorly suited” or “unsuited” for another 
habitat element. The rating of “suited” indicates that 
the degree of slope is only a moderate limitation, and 
the rating of “poorly suited” or “unsuited” indicates 
that the same degree of slope is a severe limitation. 

__ Special attention is directed to the rating of a con- 
iferous woody plant habitat. A considerable body of 
evidence indicates that, under conditions of slow growth 
and delayed canopy closure, a coniferous habitat sup- 
ports larger numbers and kinds of wildlife than under 
fast growth and quick closure. For this kind of habitat, 
the soil properties that tend to promote rapid growth 
and canopy closure are classed as limitations. In gen- 
eral, soil conditions that are favorable to the quick 
establishment of conifers and to their rapid growth, are 
also favorable to hardwoods. Because they generally 
represent a higher stage in the succession of plants, 
hardwoods are seriously competitive with conifers. Thus, 
high-level management is required to achieve satisfac- 
tory results in the creation, improvement, or mainte- 
nance of a conifer habitat. 

For short-term use, soils rated as “poorly suited” 
may provide a temporary habitat that is easily estab- 
lished. 

The following definitions are given for habitat suit- 
ability ratings: 


Well suited: Soil limitations are negligible in the 
management of the designated habitat element. 
Generally, the intensity of management required 
for the creation, improvement, or maintenance of 
the habitat element is low, and satisfactory re- 
sults are well-assured. 

Suited: Soil limitations moderately affect the man- 
agement of the designated habitat element. Fairly 
frequent attention and a moderate intensity of 
effort are required to achieve satisfactory results. 

Poorly suited: Soil limitations are severe. The 
creation, improvement, or maintenance of the 
designated habitat element is difficult, may be ex- 
pensive, and requires intensive effort to attain 
satisfactory results. 

Unsuited: Soil limitations are so extreme that it 
is highly impractical, if not impossible, to man- 
age the designated habitat element. 

The seven wildlife habitat elements and the three 
kinds of wildlife rated in table 4 are discussed in the 
following paragraphs. Practical help in planning and 
establishing a habitat for wildlife or fish may be ob- 
tained from the nearest, office of the Soil Conservation 
Service in either Berrien or Lanier County. 

Grain and seed crops are agricultural grains or seed- 
producing annuals planted to produce food for wildlife. 
Examples are corn, sorghum, wheat, oats, millet, soy- 
beans, and proso. 
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Taste 4.—Suitability of soils for 


Grain and 
Soil series and map symbols seed crops 

Alapahah Atzsessstrecveedstsie cu ates Unsuited_-_.-.----- 

Npie®: “Aus ceowtoUots eRe Bue re Poorly suited__._-_- 
Ardillas -AQAu2 6 222esenseloceeeeee eect Wited Jocei2 2 steel 
Barth? Ba; Bhiwcscco set cass eee e be) ook Suited_.-_---2 2-2 --- 
Carnegie: CoB, CoC2____-..------------ Well suited_._.-_--- 
Chipley: Gmzssecsceecesusocceeeteoen ited... -.------- 
Cowarts: CqB, CtC2_.-.---------------- Well suited_____.--- 
Dothan: DaBiwcccsesss522ssso-eusess Well suited_-_.------ 
Fuquay: FqC, FsB__------------------- Suited..-.-----_--- 
Gradys: (Grune. bie boon dena 2 ee oe acre Poorly suited. -_---- 
Irvington: {[jA------------------------ Suited_.----_--.--- 
Istokpoga: _Ist__----------------------- Unsuited__--.---.~- 
Johnston-Osier-Bibb: Unsuited_----.----- 
Lakeland: LwC___------------- Poorly suited._--.-- 
Leefield: . LsA.cocceucseece ue sce teen Suited____-..-.--_- 
Mascotte: Mn..----------------------- Poorly suited-_._-_- 
Olustee: -Oascccu S226 5e-5225eeee ose Suited...---------- 
Osier-Johnston-Bibb: Ojb .------------- Unsujted....-_._-.- 
Pelham: Pl, Piso. -+--.----2-s.--2-2 Poorly suited_-.-._- 
Portsmouth: Por_---------.----------- Unsuited__--------- 
Raing? “Rosss222 sos 2hewe eee eect Poorly suited___---- 
Robertsdale: RIA---------------------- Suited..----------- 
Rutlege:) \Ross sss22c secu esse e ee ees Unsuited__.--_----- 
Stilson.. ‘Se'Bis.23..2-sustessecnilediciend Bilited: 2 estou ses 
Sunsweet: ShD2_.__------------------- Poorly suited-.-_--- 
Swamp:..SWai sos. toes esos eon Unsuited-----.----- 
Tifton TqA;. TaBsecenceg cc sacs. eee Well suited__-.-.--- 


Grasses Wild herbaceous Hardwood 
and legumes upland plants woody plants 
Poorly suited___.---- Poorly suited___~_._ Well suited______--- 
Suited__.--._------ Suited___.__..-_-__- Well suited_.._____- 
Suited____-.--_---- Well suited____.--_- Well suited________- 
Suited. __--.------- Poorly suited__----- Suited_._-.--_-_._--- 
Well suited____-_.-- Well suited____.___- Suited s....2- 422224 
Suited___..___----- Suited.--_.-.------ Suited_.--_-------- 
Well suited___._.-.- Well suited__...___- Suited__-_.___----- 
Well suited_.______- Well suited. __---.- Well suited___...--- 
Well suited__-.----- Well suited__..--_-- Suited..---.------- 
Poorly suited_...-.- Suited. .---_..----- Suited___---------- 
Well suited_.______- Well suited____-___- Well suited___..---- 
Unsuited__-..------ Poorly suited. —.---- Poorly suited___-.-- 
Poorly suited. _.._-- Poorly suited_.-_--- Suited_..---------- 
Suited Poorly suited______.| Suited..._-_------- 
Suited Suited. ..--_. _.-| Suited_-.-._------- 
Poorly suited__.--_- Suited. 22-222 =e Poorly suited._----- 
Suited.___---_-_--- Suited_...-..--.--- Poorly suited. ------ 
Poorly suited. ____.- Suited..--.--_.---- Suited___~- Looe sed 
Suited__-..--.------ Poorly suited_.___.- Suited__----------- 
Poorly suited. __---- Poorly suited____-_- Suited._.----.----- 
Suited__-_--..----- Poorly suited... _.__- Suited ce as 
Well suited__.___-_- Well suited_____.__- Suited_.----------- 
Poorly suited._____- Poorly suited_.---_- Poorly suited__----- 
Well suited._--_---- Well suited_-______- Suited____-_._----_- 
Suited__.-------_.- Poorly suited_____-- Suited 22 .2258505 
Unsuited____-____-- Unsuited__--...---- Suited__.--.---.--- 
Well suited_--_____- Well suited..____... Suited....-.---_--- 


Grasses and legumes are domestic perennial grasses 
and herbaceous legumes that are established by plant- 
ing and that furnish wildlife food and cover. Examples 
are fescue, bromegrass, lovegrass, reed canarygrass, ba- 
hiagrass, white clover, trefoil, alfalfa, annual lespedeza, 
perennial lespedeza, and shrub lespedeza. 

Wild herbaceous wpland plants are native or intro- 
duced perennial grasses and weeds that provide food 
and cover principally to upland wildlife. These plants 
are established mainly through natural processes. Ex- 
amples are bluestem, wild ryegrass, catgrass, pokeweed, 
strawberries, lespedeza, beggarweed, wildbeans, golden- 
rod, dandelion, cheat and ragweed. 

Hardwood woody plants are nonconiferous trees, 
shrubs, and woody vines that produce fruits, nuts, buds, 
catkins, or foilage used extensively as food by wildlife. 
These plants are commonly established through natural 
processes but also may be planted. Examples are oak, 
beech, cherry, hawthorn, dogwood, viburnum, maple, 
birch, poplar, grapes, honeysuckle, blueberry, briers, 
greenbriers, autumn olive, and multiflora rose. 

Coniferous woody plants are cone-bearing trees and 
shrubs that are important to wildlife mainly as cover, 
but that also may furnish food in the form of browse, 
seeds, or fruitlike cones. These plants are commonly 
established through natural processes but also may be 
planted. Examples are pine and redeedar. 

Wetland food and cover plants are annual and peren- 
nial, wild herbaceous plants in moist to wet sites: They 
do not include submerged or floating aquatics. Wetland 


plants produce food and cover that are extensively and 
dominantly used by wetland wildlife. Examples are 
smartweed, wild millet, bulrush, spike sedge, rushes, 
sedges, burreeds, wild rice, rice cutgrass, mannagrass, 
and cattails. 

Shallow water developments control water that gen- 
erally is not more than 6 feet deep. Examples are low 
dikes and levees, shallow dugouts, level ditches, and de- 
vices for controlling the water level in marshy drain- 
ageways or channels. 

Open wildlife are quail, doves, cottontail rabbits, fox, 
meadowlarks, field sparrows, and other birds and mam- 
mals that normally live on cropland, pastures, meadows, 
lawns, and in other openland areas where grasses, herbs, 
and shrubby plants grow. 

Woodland wildlife are woodcocks, thrushes, vireos, 
squirrels, deer, raccoons, wild turkeys, and other birds 
and mammals that normally live in the wooded areas 
where hardwood trees, shrubs, and coniferous trees 
grow. 

Wetland wildlife are ducks, geese, rails, herons, shore 
birds, mink, and other animals that normally live in wet 
areas, marshes, and swamps. 


Engineering Uses of Soils * 
This section is useful to those who need information 
about soils used as structural material or as founda- 


®By Suetpy R. Lastinarr, civil engineer, Soil Conservation 
Service. 
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Poorly suited. ______ 


Poorly suited____-_- 
Poorly suited______- 
Poorly suited. __.--- 
Poorly suited. ___._- 


Poorly suited... __-.- 


Coniferous Wetland food and Shallow water 
woody plants cover plants develpoments 
Suited_______.____- Well suited_________ Suited____..-___-- 
Poorly suited..____- Poorly suited______- Well suited______-- 
Suited_----_------- Poorly suited___._.- Poorly suited. ___.. 


Poorly suited _____- 


Unsuited_..._. 2 - Poorly suited_-__—_- 
Unsuited._.----_--- Poorly suited_--— ~~ 
Unsuited____.______ Poorly suited ____-- 
Unsuited_..-.------ Unsuited_----.---- 
Unsuited__...222--- Unsuited.--.-.---- 
Suited_..__-. 2222+ 2- Well suited._._-_-- 
Poorly suited__-__--- Poorly suited---_-- 
Suited._.-._._._-__ Suited ____________ 
Poorly suited. -____ Poorly suited__-._-- 
Unsuited_---.----_- Unsuited__-.------ 


Poorly suited. .-__- 
Poorly suited. ._--- 
Poorly suited_____- 
Poorly suited_-.--- 


Kinds of wildlife 


Poorly suited... ---_- Well suited__.__---- Suited. __--------- 
Poorly suited. _____- Suited... ------_-_- Well suited_..__-_-- 
Poorly suited___.-_. Suited...._..2-___- Suited. ..._------- 
Suited_.-..-------- Poorly suited___._-- Poorly suited. .__-- 
Poorly suited ____--- Suited_____-._-___- Suited______------ 
Suited. ------------ Unsuited__-.-.---_- Poorly suited_--_--- 
Well suited___._---_- Unsuited.___-....-- uited..-..------- 
Unsuited_--_-----_- Well suited______-__- Well suited__------ 
Suited__--.2---_--- Unsuited__.-------- Poorly suited_._--- 


Openland Woodland Wetland 
Unsuited___.-.----- Well suited__-----.- Well suited. 
Suited___-.--_-_--- Suited. ..-_..-2-2--- Poorly suited. 
Suited. ......_.2-.- Well suited... --.--- Poorly suited. 
Suited__-__-__--__-- Suited_------------ Poorly suited. 
Well suited___------ Suited_-._.-------- Unsuited. 
Suited_------------ Suited_-----.--_2- Unsuited. 
Well suited_-------- Well suited_____-_-_- Unsuited. 
Well suited. .-_----- Well suited_.__.-__- Unsuited. 
Well suited_________ Suited ie See ree Unsuited. 
Poorly suited_._.-.- Suited. 

Well suited_.__----- Poorly suited. 
Unsuited _- Suited. 
Unsuited._-.------- Poorly suited. 
Suited___.----_--_-- ‘Unsuited. 
Suited_.__.--_---_- Unsuited. 
Poorly suited_.-.-.- Poorly suited. 
Suited .<. .weeeenn- Unsuited. 
Unsuited__--.------ Poorly suited. 
Poorly suited_____-- Well suited, 
Unsuited__-.------- Well suited. 
Poorly suited. ___--- Suited. 
Suited____.--_------ Poorly suited. 
Unsuited.___-_--__- Suited. 

Well suited__---_--- Unsuited. 
Poorly suited__---_- Unsuited. 
Unsuited__.---.---- Poorly suited___-_-- Suited. 

Well suited__-_._--- Suited. 2.2.2.2 2. Poorly suited. 


tion upon which structures are built. Among those who 
can benefit from this section are planning commissions, 
town and city managers, land developers, contractors, 
farmers, and highway, agricultural, and sanitary 
engineers. 

Among properties of soils highly important in engi- 
neering are permeability, strength, compaction char- 
acteristics, soil drainage condition, shrink-swell poten- 
tial, grain size, plasticity, and soil reaction. Also im- 
portant are depth to the water table, depth to bedrock, 
and soil slope. These properties, in various degrees and 
combinations, affect construction and maintenance of 
roads, airports, pipelines, foundations for small build- 
ings, irrigation systems, ponds and small dams, and 
systems for disposal of sewage and refuse. 

Information concerning these and related soil prop- 
erties is given in tables 5, 6, and 7. The estimates and 
interpretations in these tables can be used to— 


1. Make studies of soil and land use that will aid 
in selecting and developing industrial, business, 
residential, and recreational sites. 

2, Make preliminary estimates of the soil prop- 
erties that are important in planning agricul- 
tural drainage systems, farm ponds, irrigation 
systems, terraces, and diversions. 

3. Make preliminary evaluations of soil and ground 
conditions that will aid in selecting locations 
for highways, pipelines, and cables and in 


planning detailed investigations at the selected 
locations. 

4. Locate probable sources of topsoil, roadfill, and 
other construction materials. 

5. Supplement the information from other pub- 
lished maps and reports and aerial photographs 
for the purpose of making maps and reports 
that can be used readily by engineers. 

6. Evaluate the limitations of soils as sites for 
residential, industrial, and recreational areas. 


With the soil map for identification, the engineering 
interpretations in this section can be useful for many 
purposes. It should be emphasized, however, that the 
interpretations do not eliminate the need for sampling 
and testing at the site of specific engineering works 
where loads are heavy and where the excavations are 
deeper than about 5 to 7 feet or as reported here. Even 
in these situations, however, the soil map is useful for 
planning more detailed field investigations and for sug- 
gesting the kinds of problems that may be expected. 

Some of the terms used by soil scientists may not be 
familiar to the engineer, and some terms may have a 
special meaning in soil science. Several of these terms 
are defined in the Glossary at the back of this survey. 

Much of the information in this section is given in 
tables 5, 6, and 7, but additional information useful to 
engineers can be found in other sections of the goil 
survey, particularly the sections “Descriptions of the 
Soils,” “Use of Soils for Town and Country Planning,” 
and “Formation and Classification of Soils.” 
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TABLE 5,—Engineering 
[Tests performed by Georgia State Highway Department, in cooperation with Bureau of Public Roads, U.S, Department 


Moisture-density Volume change ? 
data ! 
s8Ccs Depth 
Soil name and location of sample Parent material report from 
No. surface | Maxi- Opti- Total 
S-61-Ga mum mum | Shrink- | Swell | volume 
dry mois- age change 
density | ture 
Pounds per 
Inches cubic foot Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Angie fine sandy loam: 

1 mile B. of Lakeland and 150 yards N. | Alluvium (stream 86-3-1 0-5 111 11 7.2 3.5 10.7 
of U.S. Highway 129, Lanier terrace). 86-3-2 | 8-11 122 11 6, 9 2.4 9, 3 
County. (Modal) 86-3-5 | 22-34 104 I | Napener another eee aie, Re a 

1.5 miles E. of Lakeland, along road | Alluvium (stream 86-2-2 3-7 116 12 5. 0 2,5 7.5 
parallel to powerline; 1 mile W. of terrace). 86-2-3 | 7-12 115 14 5. 4 0. 3 5.7 
junetion of U.S. Highway 221 and 86-2-5 | 19-60+ 114 15 6.1 1.7 7.8 
Georgia Highway 37, Lanier Coun- 
ty. (Coarser textured at a depth 
below 19 inches than modal profile) 

Ardilla loamy sand: 

0.3 mile E. of Valdosta-Nashville Post | Coastal Plain 10-4-1 0-7 116 11 2.7 2,0 7 
Road, and 0.3 mile NE. of junction sediments. 10-4-4 | 17-24 119 11 3.9 0.5 4,4 
of Georgia Highway 122 and Val- 10-4-5 | 24-44 110 15 3. 9 0.7 4.6 
dosta-Nashville Post Road, Berrien 
County. (Modal) 

4 miles SE. of Enigma on Nashville- | Coastal Plain 10-6-1 0-7 119 8 0. 0 1.3 1,3 
Enigma Road, Berrien County. sediments. 10-6—-4 | 138-22 123 il 4,4 0.5 4,9 
(Coarser textured at a depth below 10-6-5 | 22-29 114 14 5.4 3. 6 9. 0 
13 inches than modal profile) 

Chipley fine sand: 

4.5 miles SE. of Riverside Church on | Coastal Plain sedi- 10-3-1 | 0-3 106 12 0. 0 0. 0 0.0 
Guthrie Road, Berrien County. ments mixed with 10-3-2 | 3-60 114 11 1.2 4,2 5, 4 
oo textured than modal pro- old alluvium. 
file, 


1 Based on AASHO Designation: T 99-57, Method A (2). 

2 Based on “‘A System of Soil Classification,” by W. F. Abercrombie, (1). 

3 Mechanical analysis according to AASHO Designation: T 88 (2). Results by this procedure frequently differ somewhat from results 
that would have been obtained by the soil survey procedure of the Soil Conservation Service (SCS). In the AASHO procedure, the fine 
material is analyzed by the hydrometer method and the various grain-size fractions are calculated on the basis of all the material, including 
that coarser than 2 millimeters in diameter. In the SCS soil survey procedure, the fine material is analyzed by the pipette method and the 


of Commerce, in accordance with standard procedures of the American Association of State Highway Officials (AASHO)] 
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test data 
Mechanical analysis 3 
Percentage passing sieve— Percentage smaller than— 
No. 10 No. 40 No. 200 
(2.0 mm.) (0.42 (0.074 0.05 mm. | 0.02 mm. | 0.005 mm. 
mm.) mm.) 

100 98 57 42 19 16 
100 99 66 56 38 26 
Soe Beith 100 78 70 56 48 
100 94 53 46 33 22 
100 97 67 60 44 34 
100 98 55 47 39 34 
100 95 30 17 15 10 
100 94 34 32 28 23 
95 89 44 38 35 31 
96 84 28 19 15 ll 
95 83 31 26 22 19 
93 80 36 32 30 24 

100 89 14 10 8 

100 85 15 14 9 


ats 


Plas- 
Liquid ticity 
limit index 
0.002 mm. 
Percent 
12 © (*) 
21 18 (8) 
44 38 20 
19 20 5 
30 24 10 
31 27 13 
10 () 10) 
22 18 4 
30 24 8 
10 (°) (*) 
18 20 4 
23 24 10 
6 (8) (8) 
6 (°) (8) 


Classification 

AASHO 4 Unified § 
A-4(4) ML. 
A-4(6) ML. 
A-6(12) CL. 
A-4(4) ML-CL. 
A-4(6) CL. 
A-6(5) CL. 
A-2-4(0) SM. 
A-2-4(0) SM-SC. 
A-4(2) sc. 
A-2-4(0) SM. 
A-2-4(0) SM-SC. 
A-4(0) 8c. 
A-2-4(0) SM. 
A-2-4(0) SM. 


material coarser than 2 millimeters in diameter is excluded from calculations of grain-size fractions. The mechanical analysis data used 
in this table are not suitable for use in naming textural classes for soils. 


‘ Based on Standard Specifications for Highway Materials and Methods of Sampling and Testing ve 1, Ed. 8): 


of Soils and Soil-Aggregate Mixtures for Highway Construction Purposes, AASHO Designation M 145-49 
5 Based on the Unified Soil Classification System (9). 


6 Nonplastic. 


The Classification 
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SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 6.—EKstimated 


[An asterisk in the first column indicates that at lea.t one mapping unit in this series is made up of two or more kinds of soil. The soils 
for referring to other series that appear in the first column of this table. 


Soil series and map symbols 


Depth to scasonal high water table 


Alapaha: -Atec-. elbovs-2selesdsecuses 
Angie: “Aus: seeeoee tees ects ee 
Ardila: -AgAc. coco gececucrsuaeeedant 


Barth: Ba, Bb._---..---------------- 


Bibbssigesseseee theese eee evel ecco -en 
Mapped only in associations with 
Johnston and Osier soils. 


Carnegie: CoB, CoC2__-.-_----------- 
Chipley? Giis-cs.cccd heat kessledeses 
Cowarts: CqB, CtC2__.-_.___---------- 
Dothan Da Biecs oso 22 eeee es ese els 
Fuquay: FqC, FsB......------------- 
Grady:: (Grdsocssc.ceseeucesceteccess 
Irvington: [jA----------------------- 


Istokpoga: Ist---.------------------- 


*Johnston: Job--..._.-_.--.-.-------- 
For the Bibb and Osier parts of the 
unit, see the Bibb and Osier 

series. 
Lakeland: LwC___.-------..--.------ 


Leefield: LsA_____-_----.------------- 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Less than 15 inches for more than 6 months 
each year. 


Less than 30 inches for 2 to 6 months each 
year. 


15 to 30 inches for 1 to 2 months each year. 
15 to 30 inches for 2 to 6 months each year. 


Less than 8 inches for 6 to 11 months cach 
year. 


More than 60 inches. 


30 to 60 inches for 2 to 6 months each year, 


More than 60 inches. 


More than 48 inches. 
More than 60 inches. 


At or near the surface for 6 to 8 months each 
year. 


15 to 30 inches for 1 to 2 months each year. 


At or near the surface for 8 to 12 months 
each year, 


At or near the surface for 6 to 11 months 
each year. 


More than 120 inches. 


15 to 30 inches for 2 to 6 months each year. 


Depth 
from 
surface 


Classification 


USDA texture 


Loamy sand___--------------- 
Sandy loam__..--------------- 
Sandy clay loam_..-.--.------ 
Sandy loam.._-___-_----.----- 


Fine sandy loam___----------- 
Sandy clay loam_..-_.---.---- 
Sandy clay__------.---------- 


Loamy sand____.------------- 
Sandy loam____-__------------ 
Sandy clay loam_-.------------ 


PAU Cewiseoawackicces Moet ee 


Fine sandy loam.__----------- 
Loamy fine sand_.-.-----.---- 
Sand. s-sejese5sSecse lle 
Sandy loam_.__----------.---- 
Sandy clay loam__.----------- 
Sandy clay loam_.------------ 


Fine sand and sand__--_--__---- 


Sandy loam..._...------------ 
Sandy clay loam__.-_-..------ 
Sandy clay loam___-_.-------- 


Loamy sand____..------------ 
Sandy clay loam___-__---..--- 
Sandy clay loam_____---------- 


Loamy sand____..------------ 
Sandy clay loam____..-.------ 
Sandy clay loam__--__-.------ 


Sandy loam___....------------ 
Sandy clay__....--------.---- 


Loamy sand________...------- 
Sandy loam_..__._.----------- 
Sandy clay loam____________-_.- 


PCAN eo eee guie Acide Sept SA onions 
Sandy loam__..______--------- 


Loamy sand or sand_-__.___-_-- 


Loamy sand.._____..--------- 
Sandy clay loam________------ 
Sandy clay loam_..--_-------- 


engineering properties 
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in such mapping units may have different properties and limitations, and for this reason it is necessary to follow carefully the instructions 
The symbol < means less than; the symbol > means more than] 


Classification—Continued 


Percentage passing sieve '— 


Unified 
SM 
SM, SC 
sc 
sM 


SM, ML, ML-CL 
ML, CL 
MH, CL 


SM 
SM, SM-SC 
SC, SM-SC 


SP-SM 
SM, SP-SM 
SM, SP-SM 


SM, ML 
SM 
SM, SP-SM 


SM 
SC, CL 
SC} CL 


SM, SP-SM 
SM 
8c 
SC, SM-SC 


SM 
SM, SC 
SC, CL 


SM 
SM, 8C 
Sc, CL 


SM, ML 
SC, CL, CH 


SM 
SM, SC 
SC, CL, 8M 


Pt 
Pt 


OL, ML 
SM, SC 
SM 


SM, SP-SM 
SM 


CL, SC 
CL, 8C 


AASHO 


A-2 

A-2, A-4 
A-4, A-6 
A-2) A-4 


A-4 
A-4, A-6 
A-T, A-G 


A-2 
A-2, A-4 
A-4 


A-3 
A-2 
A~2, A-3 


A-2, A-4 
A-2 
A-2 


A-2 
A-6, A-4 
A-G, A-7 


A-3, A-2 


A-2 
A-2, A-G 
A-4, A-6 
A-2 


A-2 
A-2, A-4 
A-4, A-6 


A-2 
A-2, A-4 
A-4, A-6 


A-2, A-4 
A-6, A-7 


A-2 
A-2 
A-4, A-6 


(*) 
(4) 
A-4 


A-4 
A-2 


A-8, A-2 
A-2 


A-4, A~6 
A-2, A-G 


eo 


Available 
Permea- water ca- Shrink-swell 
No. 4 No. 10 No. 40 No. 200 bility pacity potential 
(4.7 (2.0 (0.42 (0.074 
mm.) mm.) mm.) mm.) 
Inches per 
Inches per hour inch of sofl 

100 100 70-95 10-25 6. 3 0. 08 | Low. 

100 100 70-95 25-40 0. 63-2. 0 12 | Low. 

100 100 80-90 36-50 0. 20-0. 63 14 | Low. 

100 100 70-95 25-40 0. 63-2. 0 12 | Low. 

100 100 70-100 86-60 0. 63-2. 0 12 | Low. 

100 100 80-100 50-70 0. 20-0. 63 14 | Moderate. 

100 100 85-100 55-80 <0. 20 14 | Moderate to high. 
95-100 95-100 75-100 15-30 2. 0-6. 3 .08 | Low. 
90-100 80-95 80-95 80-45 0. 63-2. 0 12 | Low. 
95-100 80-95 80-95 36-50 0. 20-0. 63 14) Low. 

100 100 51-75 5-10 >6. 3 . 05 | Low. 

100 100 60-75 10-20 2. 0-6. 3 . 08 | Low. 

100 100 50-70 5-15 2, 0-6. 3 . 08 | Low. 

100 100 70-85 20-55 0. 63-2. 0 . 15 | Low to moderate. 

100 100 85-95 15-25 2. 0-6. 3 . 08 | Low. 

100 100 50-70 10-20 2. 0-6. 3 . 05 | Low. 
70-100 60-80 55-75 20-85 2. 0-6. 3 .12 | Low. 
70-100 60-80 70-90 36-60 0. 63-2. 0 14 | Moderate. 

100 100 75-95 40-60 <0. 20 14 | Moderate. 

100 100 70-90 5-15 >6.3 . 05 | Low. 
95-100 90-100 | 60-75 20-30 2. 0-6. 3 . 10 | Low. 
95-100 90-100 70-80 30-40 0. 63-2. 0 . 12 | Low to moderate. 
95-100 90-100 70-85 30-45 0, 20-0. 63 . 15 | Moderate. 
85-95 85-95 70-85 15-25 2, 0-6. 3 10 | Low. 
90-95 80-95 70-85 25-45 0. 63-2, 0 12 | Low. 
90-100 90-100 70-85 36-55 0. 2-0. 63 . 15 | Low. 
95-100 95-100 70-85 15-25 2. 0-6. 3 . 08 | Low. 
95-100 90-100 70-85 25-45 2. 0-6. 3 . 12 | Low. 
75-95 70-95 70-85 36-55 <0. 20 . 14 | Low. 

100 100 85-95 25-55 0. 63-2. 0 . 10 | Low. 

100 90-100 85-100 45-80 <0. 20 12 | Moderate to high. 
85-95 85-95 70-85 15-25 2. 0-6. 3 10 | Low. 
85-95 80-90 75-85 25-35 2. 0-6, 3 14 | Low. 
80-90 80-90 75-90 36-55 0. 20-0. 63 . 14 | Moderate. 

0-10 0-10 0-10 0-5 >6.3 20 | Low. 
5-85 5-35 5-35 5-10 >6.3 16 | Low. 

100 100 85-95 50-65 2. 0-6. 8 . 16 | Low. 

100 100 75-85 36-45 2. 0-6. 3 . 12 | Low. 

100 100 50-75 10-25 >6.3 . 08 | Low. 

100 100 50-75 5-15 >6. 3 . 05 | Low. 

100 100 70-90 10-25 >6.3 . 08 | Low. 

100 100 80-90 36-55 0. 63-2, 0 . 12 | Low. 

100 90-100 70-90 30-55 0. 20-0. 63 12 | Low. 
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SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 6.—Lstimated 


Soil series and map symbols 


Mascotte: Mn... ---.---_-.---------- 


Olustee: Oa... _.-------------------- 


*Osleri* Ojbiese os ncocceewoccscass ons 
For the Johnston and Bibb parts of 
this unit, see the Johnston and the 
Bibb series. 


Pelham: Pl, Pls__.-.....-.-_.-------. 
Portsmouth: Por_-_.___.-_----.------- 
Rains Rossi ei tis So ee eh 
Robertsdale: RIA_-._--..------------ 


Rutlege: “Ro. -o2 2 8 oes. stecese loess 


Stilson: SeB_.______.-2 ee 
Sunsweet: ShD2___.-_..---.--- 2.2. 
Swamp: Swa_._._.....-_-_---_---_--- 


Most properties are so variable that 
they were not estimated. 


Tifton: TqA, TqB-..----------------- 


Depth to seasonal high water table 


15 to 30 inches for 2 to 6 months each year. 


Less than 15 inches for 1 to 2 months each 
year. 


Less than 15 inches for 3 to 6 months each 
year. 


Less than 15 inches for more than 6 months 
each year. 


At or near the surface for 5 to 10 months 
each year. 


Less than 15 inches for more than 6 months 
each year. 


15 to 30 inches for 1 to 2 months each year. 


At or near the surface for long periods. 


30 to 60 inches for 1 to 2 months each year. 


More than 48 inches. 


At or near the surface for long periods. 


More than 48 inches. 


Classification 
Depth 
from 
surface 
USDA texture 
Inches 

0-9 Sand sce siete ete aves ceded. 

Q=12 | Sandec2 hott sccunee eee te 
12-28) | Sandises= i jens eet ee sh! 
28-34 | Sandy loam_..-...---.-.------ 
34-66 | Sandy clay loam________-____- 

0-38 | Sand__.-_--.--------.-------- 
88-72 | Sandy loam__.______---_--.---- 

0-12 | Fine sandy loam___-...-_..--.- 
12-52 | Fine sand and loamy coarse 

sand. 

0-24 | Loamy sand and sand... -______ 
24~56 | Sandy clay loam_.....-.-_----- 
56-62 | Sandy clay________..---....-- 

0-17 | Loam______.__-_-_-_----------- 
17-30 | Sandy loam__.---_--.2-.-22--- 
30-60 | Sandy clay loam__.-___-______- 

0-14 | Fine sandy loam...-.--_..___. 
14-60 | Sandy clay loam___-_--__-_.-. 

0-18 | Loamy sand__..-----.-.-.---- 
18-26 | Sandy loam____...---.-_-.__-- 
26-72 | Sandy clay loam_---_-_-__---. 

0-70 | Loamy sand and sand___.____._ 

0-22 | Loamy sand____----_--------- 
22-32 | Sandy loam..._....-.--------- 
32-70 | Sandy clay loam__.-.--------- 

0-6 Sandy loam_....-..-.--------- 

6-12 | Sandy clay loam_-_--_-..-_-_-- 
12-34 | Sandy clay____.-._-.--.------ 
34-60 | Sandy clay loam...._-_.------ 

0-11 | Loamy sand_w__.- 2 2-_2-- eee 
11-14 | Sandy loam________--._-------- 
14-30 | Sandy clay loam..._._-------- 
30-66 | Sandy clay loam..----_.------- 


1 None of the soils contain material coarser than 3 inches in diameter. 
2 The values in this column are the approximate midpoint of a 3-figure range. For example, the available water capacity for the Ala- 
paha soil is given as 0.8 inches per inch of soil. The value represents a range of 0.07 to 0.09 inch per inch of soil. 


engineering properties—Continued 
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Classification—Continued 


Percentage passing sieve }— 


Available 
Permea- water ca- Shrink-swell 
No. 4 No. 10 No. 40 No. 200 bility pacity ? potential 
Unified AASHO (4.7 (2.0 (0.42 (0.074 
mmm.) mm.) mm.) mm.) 
Inches per 
Inches per hour inch of soil 

SP-SM A-3 100 100 70-85 5-10 3 . 05 | Low. 
SM A-2 100 100 70-85 5-10 0. 63-2. 0 . 07 | Low. 
SM A-2 100 100 70-85 5-10 >6.3 . 09 | Low. 
SM A-2 100 100 70-90 20-30 0. 63-2, 0 . 07 | Low. 
SC, CL A-4, A-6 100 100 80-95 36-55 0. 63-2. 0 . 12 | Low. 
SM A-3, A-2 100 100 70-85 5-10 >6. 3 . 05 | Low. 
SM A-2 100 100 70-85 20-35 0. 63-2. 0 . 10 | Low. 
SM A-2 100 100 50-80 20-35 >6. 3 . 12) Low. 
SM, SP-SM A-2 100 100 50-70 10-25 >6.3 .05 Low, 
SM, SP-SM A-3, A-2 100 100 80-90 5-20 2. 0-6. 3 06 | Low. 
8M, SC A-6, A-4 100 100 75-90 36-45 0. 63-2. 0 13 | Low. 
8c, CL A-7, A-6 100 100 75-95 40-60 0. 63-2. 0 14 | Moderate. 
SM, ML A-2, A-4 100 100 75-90 25-55 0. 68-2. 0 15 | Low. 
SM A-2 100 100 70-85 15-25 2. 0-6. 3 10 | Low. 
sc, CL A-4, A-6 100 100 70-95 36-55 0. 63-2. 0 14 | Moderate. 
SM A-2 00 100 70-85 20-35 0. 63-2. 0 12 | Low. 
sc, CL A-6, A~-7 100 100 75-90 40-60 0. 63-2, 0 15 | Low to moderate. 
SM A-2 95-100 90-100 70-85 15-25 2. 0-6. 3 .08 | Low. 
SM A-4 95-100 90-100 75-85 36-45 0. 63-2. 0 12 | Low. 
sc A-4, A-6 95-100 90-100 75-90 86-50 0, 20-0. 63 14 | Moderate. 
SM, SP-SM A-3, A-2 100 100 50-75 5-25 >6. 3 . 06 | Low. 
8M A-2 100 75-95 70-85 15-30 2, 0-6. 3 .08 | Low. 
SM, SC A-2, A-4 100 75-95 70-85 25-45 2, 0-6. 3 12 | Low. 
SC A-4, A-6 100 70-95 70-90 36-50 0. 63-2, 0 13 | Low. 
SM A-2 3 85-95 55-75 55-70 25-35 2. 0-6. 3 10 ; Low. 
SM, SC A-2, A-4 90-100 70-85 55-65 25-45 2. 0-6, 3 12 | Low. ; 
8C, CL A-6, A-7 95-100 75-95 75-95 40-65 0. 20-0. 63 14 | Moderate to high. 
sc, CL A-6 95-100 75-90 75-90 36-55 0. 63-2, 0 14 | Moderate. 
SM, SP-SM A-2 3 60-95 50-90 45-75 10-25 >6.3 . 08 | Low. 
SM A-2 70-100 65-90 50-80 20-35 2. 0-6, 3 . 12 | Low. 
SM, SC, SM-SC A-2, A-6 70-100 60-80 50-80 30-45 2. 0-6. 3 . 14 | Low. 
SC, SM-SC A-6, A-7 95-100 70-90 70-85 40-50 0. 63-2, 0 14 | Moderate. 


3 Tron pebbles larger than No. 4 Sieve. 
4 The AASHO system is not applicable to highly organic soils. 
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SOIL SURVEY 


TaBLe 7.—Hngineering 


[An asterisk in the first column indicates that at least one mapping unit in this series is made up of two or more kinds of soil. The soils 
for referring to other series that 


Soil series and map symbols 


Topsoil 


Suitability as source of— 


Soil features affecting— 


Road fill 


Highway location 


Alapahat-~Ats22222 3242555543 c.22522225268 


Ardilla®  AgAL Sas c-20oss-cSeososestaeeke 


Ba, 


Mapped only in associations 
Johnston and Osier soils. 


Carnegie: CoB, CoC2____.__.__.----___--- 


with 


@hipley?: .Ciizsusscesecseee sidan saceb skh 
Cowarts: CqB, CtC2___.__._.-_------___-- 
Dothan -"DaB.<ss2 545-2 ees eee 
Fuquay: FsB, FqC__----.._.-.----__-___- 
Grady+ ‘Grd's. 2222.0 02ec2 SOG Used aca se 
Irvington: IjA--.----.----..-- 2-222 _- ee 


See footnote at end of table, 


Poor: 


Fair: 


seasonal high 
water table; 


seasonal high water 
table; flooding. 


Poor: seasonal high 


flooding. waiter table; flooding. 


Poor: moderate to high 
shrink-swell potential. 


Fair: seasonal high water | Fair: seasonal high water 
table. table. 

Poor: low productivity___-| Fair: seasonal high water 
table. 

Fair: seasonal high water | Poor: seasonal high water 


table; flooding. 


Fair: 


thickness of 
material at source. 


table; flooding. 


Fair: moderate shrink- 
swell potential. 


Poor: low productivity__.-| Good______...__---_____- 

Fair: thickness of O00 s cece cua cae oda 
material at source. 

Fair: thickness of Good_._---_---.- eee ee 
material at source. 

Fair to poor: sandy Goods s+ sseadas eden) 
material in upper part 
of profile. 

Poor: flooding; seasonal Poor: flooding; seasonal 


high water table. 


Fair: 
water table. 


seasonal high 


high water table. 


Fair: seasonal high 
water table. 


Seasonal high water 
table; flooding. 


Seasonal high water 
table; flooding. 


Seasonal high water table___ 


Seasonal high water table; 
flooding. 


Seasonal high water table; 
flooding. 


Moderate shrink-swell 
potential. 


Flooding; seasonal high 
water table. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Flooding; seasonal high 
water table. 


Seasonal high water table__- 


interpretations 
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in such mapping units may have different properties and limitations, and for this reason it is necessary to follow carefully the instructions 
appear in the first column. of this table] 


Soil features affecting—Continued 


Farm ponds 


Reservoir areas 


Embankment 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Moderately slow 
permeability. 


Moderately rapid 
permeability and 
seepage. 


Moderate permea- 
bility. 


Features generally 
favorable, 


Rapid permeability 
and seepage. 


Probability of 


Moderately slow 
permeability. 


Probability of mod- 
erate seepage. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Probability of mod- 
erate seepage. 


moderate seepage. 


Low strength and 
stability. 


Slow permeability; 
moderate to high 
shrink-swell 
potential. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Low strength and 
stability. 


Moderate seepage - - - 


; Moderate shrink- 


swell potential. 


Low strength and 
stability; rapid 
permeability. 


Susceptible to 
piping. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Moderate strength 
and stability; 
moderate to high 
shrink-swell 
potential. 


Susceptible to piping_ 


Agricultural drainage 


Seasonal high water 
table; adequate 
outlets scarce. 


Seasonal high water 
table; flooding. 


Moderately slow 
permeability; 
seasonal high 
water table. 


Seasonal high water 
table; flooding. 


Seasonal high water 
table; flooding. 


Well drained___.---- 


Flooding. .--------- 


Well drained_------- 


Well drained__.--.-- 


Well drained__--_--- 


Slow permeability; 
adequate outlets 
scarce. 


Seasonal high water 
table; fragipan at 
a depth of 24 
inches. 


Sprinkler irrigation 


Pits excavated for 
irrigation 


Terraces and 
diversions 


Seasonal high water 
table; flooding. 


Seasonal high water 
table; flooding. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Rapid intake rate; 
low available 
water capacity. 


Seasonal high water 
table; flooding. 


Features generally 
favorable on 2 to 
5 percent slopes; 
hazard of water 
erosion on steeper 
slopes. 


Rapid intake rate; 
low available 
water capacity. 


Features generally 
favorable on 2 to 
5 percent slopes; 
hazard of water 
erosion on steeper 
slopes. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Features generally 
favorable on 0 to 
4 percent slopes; 
hazard of water 
erosion on steeper 
slopes. 


Slow permeability; 
seasonal high 
water table; 
flooding. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Poor recharge 
features; flooding. 


Fluctuating water 
table. 


Flooding; fluctuating 
water table. 


Fluctuating water 
table; flooding. 


Well drained; poor 
recharge features. 


Flooding; fluctuating 
water table. 


Well drained; poor 
recharge features. 


Well drained; re- 
charge features. 


Well drained; poor 
recharge features. 


Good water im- 
poundment fea- 
tures; variable re- 
charge features.! 


Poor recharge 
features. 


Nearly level soil. 


Nearly level soil. 


0 to 3 percent 
slopes. 


Nearly level soil. 


Nearly level soil. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Nearly level soil. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Nearly level soil. 


0 to 3 percent 
slopes. 
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Soil series and map symbols 


Tash 7.—Engineering 


Suitability as source of— 


Topsoil 


Road fill 


Soil features affecting— 


Highway location 


Istokpoga: 


*Johnston: - 
For the Bibb and Osier parts of this unit, 
see the Bibb and Osier series. 


Lakeland: Uw G.oc oocueens lie dcee Sees le 


Leefield:: (Es An sscenu ei sece sees sestcues 


Mascotte: 


Olustée!: ‘Oat <cuccotsvicsecedcietieesuoce 


*Qsier: 
For the Bibb and Johnston parts of this 
unit, see the Bibb and Johnston series. 


Pelham: “Pl.iPls2:22.cies% oe cee eu esac! 
Portsmouth: Por____-.------------------- 
Rains: URostse sees ac tect eel 
Robertsdale: RIA___----.----------------- 
Rutlege:: “Rowe Ae fo ee eg ee 
Stilson:. .SeBi teat howe Ate 


See footnote at end of table, 


Poor: flooded for long 
periods. 


Fair: flooding; seasonal 
high water table. 


Poor: low productivity__.. 


Poor: low productivity 
in upper part of profile. 


Poor: low productivity___. 


Poor: 


seasonal high water 
table. 


Poor: seasonal high water 
table; low productivity. 


Poor: seasonal high water 
table; flooding. 


Poor: seasonal high water 
table; flooding. 


Fair: seasonal high water 
table. 


Fair: seasonal high water 
table. 


Poor: seasonal high water 
table; ponded. 


Fair: loamy sand texture 
in upper 22 inches of 
profile. 


Poor: high in organic- 
matter content. 


Poor: flooding; seasonal 
high water table. 


Fair: needs additional 


fines. 


Fair: seasonal high water 
table. 


Fair: seasonal high water 
table. 


Fair: seasonal high water 
table. 


Poor: seasonal high water 
table; flooding. 


Poor: seasonal high water 
table; flooding. 


Poor: seasonal high water 
table; flooding. 


Fair: seasonal high water 
table. 


Fair: seasonal high water 
table. 


Poor: seasonal high water 
table; ponded. 


Flooded for long periods; 
high in organic-matter 
content. 


Flooding; seasonal high 
water table. 


Sand hinders hauling 
operation; subject to 
gullying. 


Seasonal high water table__. 


Seasonal high water table___ 


Seasonal high water table___ 
Flooding; seasonal high 
water table. 


Seasonal high water table; 
flooding. 


Seasonal high water table; 


flooding. 


Seasonal high water table; 
flooding. 


Seasonal high water table___ 


Seasonal high water table; 
ponded. 


Seasonal high water table___ 
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Agricultural drainage 


High in organic- 
matter content; 
probable seepage. 


Moderately rapid to 
rapid perme- 
ability. 


Rapid permeability_- 


Lateral seepage 
probable in upper 
30 inches of 
profile. 


Moderate seepage 
probable; moder- 
ate permeability. 


Rapid seepage prob- 
able in upper part 
of profile; moder- 
ate permeability. 


Rapid permeability __ 


Moderate permea- 
bility. 


Moderate permea- 
bility; some seep- 
page probable. 


Moderate permea- 
bility. 


Moderately slow 
permeability. 


Rapid permeability 
and excessive 
seepage. 


Moderate permea- 
bility. 


High in unstable 
organic-matter 
content; probable 
seepage. 


Low strength and 
stability. 


Low to moderate 
strength and sta- 
bility; probable 
seepage. 


Probable secpage- --- 


Moderate strength 
and low stability. 


Low to moderate 
strength; low 
stability. 


Low strength and 
stability. 


Moderate strength 
and stability. 


Surface layer high 
in organic matter; 
moderate strength 
and stability. 


Features generally. 
favorable. 


Susceptible to 
piping. 


Probable seepage; 
low strength and 
stability. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Flooding; adequate 
outlets scarce. 


Flooding; seasonal 
high water table. 


Excessively drained__ 


Seasonal high water 
table. 


Seasonal high water 
table. 


Seasonal high water 
table. 


Flooding; seasonal 
high water table. 


Seasonal high water 
table; adequate 
outlets scarce. 


Seasonal high water 
table; adequate 
outlets scarce. 


Seasonal high water 
table; flooding. 


Seasonal high water 
table; moderately 
slow permeability. 


Seasonal high water 
table; ponded; 
adequate outlets 
scarce. 


Seasonal high water 
table. 


Sprinkler irrigation 


Pits excavated for 
irrigation 


Terraces and 
diversions 


Flooding for long 
periods. 


Flooding; seasonal 
high water table. 


Low available water 
capacity; high 
intake rate, 


Moderate intake 
rate. 


Low available water 
capacity; rapid 
intake rate. 


Low available water 
capacity; rapid 
intake rate. 


Flooding; seasonal 
high water table. 


Seasonal high water 
table; rapid 
intake rate. 


Moderate intake 
rate; scasonal 
high water table. 


Medium available 
water capacity; 
moderate intake 
rate. 


Moderately rapid 
intake rate; 
fragipan at a 
depth of about 26 
inches. 


Seasonal high water 
table; ponded. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Flooding for long 
periods; moderate 
to rapid lateral 
movement of 
water. 


Flooding; fair re- 
charge features. 


Rapid permeability ; 
depth to seasonal 
high water is 
greater than 6 
feet. 


Fair recharge fea- 
tures; probable 
lateral seepage in 
upper part of 
profile. 


Fluctuating water 
table; lateral 
seepage probable 
in the upper 84 
inches of the 
profile. 


Fair to poor re- 
charge features. 


Flooding; fluctuat- 
ing water table. 


Moderate permea- 
bility ; fair to poor 
recharge features. 


Moderate permea- 
bility ; fair to 
good recharge 
features. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Rapid permeability; 
slopes formed by 
excavation gener- 
ally unstable. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Nearly level soil. 


Nearly level soil. 
Slow runoff; rapid 


permeability. 


0 to 3 percent 
slopes. 


Nearly level soil. 


Nearly level soil. 


Nearly level soil. 


Nearly level soil. 


Nearly level soil. 


Nearly level soil. 


Nearly level soil. 


Nearly level soil. 


0 to 4 percent 
slopes. 
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TaBLe 7.—Engineering 


Suitability as source of— 


Soil series and map symbols 
Topsoil 


Soil features affecting— 


Road fill Highway location 


Sunsweet: ShD2........----------------- Poor: clayey material at 
a depth of 12 inches. 

Swamp: Swa._-...---------------------- Poor: flooding; seasonal 
high water table. 

Tifton: TqA, TqB.----------------------- Good__-.--------- 


Fair: moderate to high 


. Slopes slightly unstable; 
shrink-swell potential. 


some seepage areas; 
moderate to high shrink- 
swell potential. 


Poor: flooding; seasonal 
high water table. 


Flooding; seasonal high 
water table. 


Features generally favora- 
ble. 


1 Excavated open pits to intercept and store ground water. 


Engineering classification systems 

In this soil survey, the soils are classified according 
to the systems used by the American Association of 
State Highway Officials (AASHO) (2), the U.S. De- 
partment of Defense (Unified) (9), and the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture (USDA) (8). 


Most highway engineers classify material according 
to the AASEIO system. In this system the soil material 1s 


classified in seven principal groups. Groups range from 
A-1, consisting of gravelly soils of high bearing capac- 
ity, to A-7, consisting of clay soils having low strength 
when wet. Within each group, the relative engineering 
value of the soil material is indicated by a group index 
number. Group indexes range from 0 for the best ma- 
terial to 20 for the poorest. The group index number 
ig shown in parentheses following the soil subgroup 
symbol, for example, A-6(7). 

Some engineers prefer the Unified system. In this 
system soil materials are classified according to their tex- 
ture and plasticity and are grouped according to their per- 
formance as engineering construction material. Soil mate- 
rial is identified as coarse grained (cight classes), fine 
grained (six classes), or highly organic (one class). 

The USDA system of classifying soil texture is used 
mainly by agricultural scientists, but it is also useful 
to engineers. In this system, the textural class of a soil 
is estimated on the basis of proportions of sand, silt, 
and clay. The basic textural classes, in order of increas- 
ing proportion of fine particles are sand, loamy sand, 
sandy loam, loam, silt loam, silt, sandy clay loam, clay, 
loam, silty clay loam, sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. 
The sand, loamy sand, and sandy loam classes may be 
further divided by specifying “very fine,” “fine,” 
“coarse,” or “very coarse.” 


Engineering test data 


Soil samples from the principal soil types of three 
soil series that were recognized in Berrien and Lanier 
Counties were tested in accordance with standard pro- 
cedures so that the soil material could be evaluated for 
engineering purposes. The results of these tests are re- 
ported in table 5. Each soil series was sampled so that 
an approximation of the range of characteristics for 
the series could be obtained. The modal profiles are 
typical. The coarser textured and finer textured pro- 
files show significant variations, but these variations are 
probably not the maximum variations for the series. 
Because the samples were obtained at a depth of 6 feet 
or less, the test data may not be adequate for estimating 
the characteristics of soil material in deep cuts. 

In the moisture-density test, soil material was com- 
pacted in a mold several times with a constant compac- 
tion effort, each time at a successively higher moisture 
content. The density, or unit weight, of the soil material 
increases until the optimum moisture content is reached. 
After that, the density decreases with increase in mois- 
ture content. The highest density obtained in the com- 
paction test is termed “maximum dry density.” Data 
showing moisture density are important in earthwork 
because, as a rule, optimum stability is obtained if 
the soil is compacted to about the maximum dry density 
when it is at approximately the optimum content. 

The data on volume change indicate the amount of 
shrinking and swelling that is obtained from samples 
prepared at optimum moisture content and then sub- 
jected to drying and wetting. The total change that can 
occur in a specified soil is the sum of the values given 
for shrinking and for swelling. 

The test for liquid limit and plastic limit measure 
the effect of water on the consistency of the soil ma- 
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Soil features affecting—Continued 


Farm ponds 


Reservoir areas 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Embankment 


Agricultural drainage 


Low to moderate 
strength and 


Well drained.__.---- 


Sprinkler irrigation 


Slope; moderately 
slow permeability ; 


Pits excavated for 
irrigation 


Poor recharge 
features. 


Terraces and 
diversions 


Slopes; clayey 
material at a 


stability; moder- 
ate to high 
shrink-swell © 
potential. 
Variable textures; Variable textures____ 
variable in perme- 
ability. 


Flooding; seasonal 
high water table. 


Features generally Well drained__------ 


favorable. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


hazard of water 
erosion. 


depth of about 
12 inches. 


Flooding; seasonal Nearly level soil. 


high water table, 


Flooding; soil fea- 
tures variable. 


Well-drained ; 
recharge features 
variable. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


Features generally 
favorable. 


terial. As the moisture content of a clayey soil increases 
from a very dry state, the material changes from a 
semisolid state to a plastic state. As the moisture con- 
tent is further increased, the material changes from a 
plastic to a liquid state. The plastic limit is the moisture 
content at which the soil material passes from a semi- 
solid to a plastic state. The liquid limit is the moisture 
content at which the material passes from a plastic 
to a liquid state. The plasticity index is the numerical 
difference between the liquid limit and the plastic limit. 
It indicates the range of moisture content within which 
a soil material is in a plastic condition. 


Engineering properties of soils 


Table 6 gives soil characteristics that are significant 
to engineering. These estimates are for a typical pro- 
file, which is divided into layers significant to enginesr- 
ing. Estimates were based on test data for those soils 
tested in two counties. For the soils not tested in these 
counties, estimates were based on test data obtained from 
similar soils in other counties and on past experience in 
engineering construction. 

The depth to a seasonal high water table is based on 
field observations. Soils that have a high water table 
are limited in their use for highways and other con- 
struction. The depth to bedrock is not given in table 6, 
because it is not considered significant in these counties. 

Permeability of the soil layers, in inches of water 
percolation per hour, was estimated for the soil in 
place, These estimates were based on the texture, struc- 
ture, and porosity of the soils, and on field observations, 

Available water capacity, in inches per inch of soil 
soil depth, is the approximate amount of water in a soil 
that is wet to field capacity minus the amount at the 
permanent wilting point of plants, 


Shrink-well potential is rated according to the ex- 
pected volume change of the soil material when its mois- 
ture content changes. It is estimated primarily on the 
basis of the amount and type of clay in the soil layers 
and is rated as low, moderate, and high in table 6. In 
general, soils classified CH and A-7 have a high shrink- 
swell potential. Clean sand and gravel (single grain) and 
soils containing a small amount of nonplastic to slightly 
plastic soil material have a low shrink-swell potential. 

All the soils are described as strongly acid to very 
strongly acid; therefore, the column showing reaction for 
individual sols was omitted. 


Engineering interpretations of soils 


Engineering interpretations of the soils in Berrien and 
Lanier Counties are given in table 7. This table rates the 
suitability of soils as a source for topsoil and highway 
construction materials. It also lists features that adversely 
affect the location of highways, the construction of farm 
ponds, drainage systems, sprinkler irrigation systems, 
excavated irrigation pits, and terraces and diversions. 
These interpretations are made on the basis of estimates 
given in table 6, on test data shown in table 5, and on ob- 
servations of soils in the field. 

A rating of good, fair, or poor is given to show suit- 
ability of soil material as a source of topsoil and road fill. 
Topsoil is soil material that is suitable for topdressing 
slopes, road shoulders, and other earth structures that re- 
quire a plant cover for protection. The suitability of a 
soil for road fill depends largely on its texture, moisture 
content, and location. Normally wet, plastic clay is rated 
poor for road fill, and sand is rated poor or fair, depend- 
ing on its location. Sand is difficult to compact and needs 
close control of moisture during. compaction. 

The suitability of the soils in these two counties as a 
source of sand is not given in table 5, though several of 
the soils are classified as sand, These soils have poor 
gradation and contain material that is not suitable for 
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use in concrete structures or as filter material. Some of 
these soils, however, are suitable as a source of material 
that can be used in subbase of pavements. The suitability 
of the soils as a source of sand for subbase material can 
be determined by referring to tables 5 and 6. 

The selection of highway locations is affected by sus- 
ceptibility to seepage and flooding, a seasonal high water 
table, and other factors that affect construction. 

The reservoir areas of farm ponds are adversely 
affected by rapid permeability, seepage, and flooding. 
Material that has low strength and stability and high 
shrink-swell potential is not well suited for use in em- 
bankment. 

Soil features affecting agricultural drainage are a 
seasonal high water table, permeability, susceptibility to 
flooding, and availability of outlets. 

Some of the features considered in evaluating a soil for 
irrigation purposes are rate of water intake, available 
water capacity, and productivity. 

Slope, susceptibility to flooding, and permeability are 
some of the features that affect the suitability of a soil for 
exacavation for open pits used to intercept and store 
ground water. 

Slope and rate of water intake are considered when 
determining the suitability of a soil for terraces and di- 
versions. 


Use of Soils for Town and Country Planning 


This section interprets the soils of Berrien and Lanier 
Counties for town and country planning. Table 8 lists the 
degree and kind of limitations when the soils are used as 
sites for residences that are served by a community sew- 
age system and by septic tank filter fields. Also listed are 
the limitations for campsites, intensive play areas, picnic 
grounds, structures for light industry, traflicways, and 
gardens. In these counties, soils that have slight limita- 
tions can be used essentially as they are; soils that have 
moderate limitations are of questionable suitability and 
require some modification or change in design to compen- 
sate for unfavorable soil properties; soils that have severe 
limitations generally are not suitable and, if used, require 
intensive modifications or adjustments in design to com- 
pensate for unfavorable soil properties. 

These ratings used in combination with the soil maps in 
the back of this report can be helpful in selecting sites 
and in general planning for community facilities. Refer- 
ence to the other engineering tables may also be helpful, 
but this table does not eliminate the need for onsite in- 
vestigations to determine the extent of the engineering 
problems and the specifications to correct them. 

Residences refer to dwellings of three stories or less. 
They may be single houses or in a large subdivision. The 
limitations are rated for dwellings served by public or 
community sewage systems and for dwellings that are 
served by septic tank filter fields. The significant soil 
properties are bearing strength, shrink-swell potential, 
depth to seasonal high water table, flood hazard, and 
slope. Flooding (fig. 8) is a major limiting factor. Ii a 
septic tank filter field is required, a high water table and 
a slow percolation rate are major limitations. 
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Figure 8—A flooded area in the Angie-Chipley-Rains association. 
This association is on broad, level river terraces that are subject to 
flooding. The limitations for community development are severe. 


Recreational facilities include campsites, intensive play 
areas, and picnic grounds. Campsites are suitable for 
tents and camping trailers and provide accommodations 
for outdoor living for a period of about 5 to 7 days. It is 
assumed that little site preparation is needed. Suitability 
for septic tanks is not a requirement. Soil properties that 
affect this use are depth to seasonal high water table, 
flood hazard, permeability, surface soil texture, and slope. 

Intensive play areas are areas developed for play- 
grounds and organized games, such as baseball and tennis. 
They are subject to much foot traffic and generally re- 
quire a nearly level surface, good drainage, and texture 
and consistence that give a firm surface. The properties 
important in evaluating soils for these uses are depth to 
seasonal high water table, flood hazard, permeability, 
slope, and surface soil texture. 

For picnic grounds, the same properties as for inten- 
sive play areas are significant, although wider variations 
within some properties can be permitted. 

Structures for light industry include buildings that are 
used for stores, offices, and small industries, none of which 
are more than three stories high nor require more than 
moderate bearing strength. It is assumed that sewage 
disposal facilities are available. The properties important 
in evaluating soils for this use are slope, depth to seasonal 
high water table, flood hazard, bearing strength, shrink- 
swell potential, and corrosion potential. 

Traflicways refer to low-cost roads and residential 
streets. It is assumed that construction involves limited 
cut and fill and limited preparation of subgrade. The 
properties important in evaluating soils for such tratffic- 
ways are slope, depth to seasonal high water table, flood 
hazard, shrink-swell potential, and traffic-supporting 
capacity. 

Gardens include the production of both vegetables and 
flowers for the home. Properties important in evaluating 
soils for this use are productivity, depth to seasonal high 
water table, flood hazard, droughtiness, tilth, slope, erodi- 
bility, and permeability. 
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Formation and Classification of Soils 


This section presents the outstanding characteristics 
of the soils of Berrien and Lanier Counties and relates 
them to the factors of soil formation. The first part of 
the section discusses the factors of soil formation, and 
the second discusses their classification. 


Factors of Soil Formation 


Soil is formed by the action of soil-forming processes 
on material deposited or accumulated by geologic forces. 
The characteristics of the soil at any given point are de- 
termined by (1) the physical and mineralogical composi- 
tion of the parent material; (2) the climate under which 
the soil material has accumulated and has existed since ac- 
cumulation; (8) the plant and animal life on and in the 
soil; (4) the relief or lay of the land, which influences 
drainage; and (5) the length of time the forces of soil 
development have acted on the soil material. 

Climate and vegetation are active factors of soil gene- 
sis. They act on the parent material that has accumulated 
through the weathering of rocks and slowly change it to 
a natural body that has genetically related horizons. The 
effect of climate and vegetation is conditioned by relief. 
The parent material also affects the kind of profile that 
can be formed and, in extreme cases, determines it almost 
entirely. Finally, time is needed for the changing of the 
parent material into a mature soil. The amount of time 
may be short or long but some time is always required 
for soil horizons to form. Usually a long time is required 
for the development of a distinct horizon. Thus, for every 
soil, the past combinations of the five major factors are 
of first importance in determining its present character. 
All of these five factors have influenced the formation 
and development of the soils of Berrien and Lanier 
Counties. 

The factors of soil genesis are so closely interrelated in 
their effects on the soil that some generalizations cannot 
be made regarding the effect of any one unless conditions 
are specified for the other four. 


Parent material 


Parent material is the unconsolidated mass from which 
soil develops. The kind of parent material, especially the 
size of the particles and the content of minerals, greatly 
influences the development of soils. In Berrien and Lanier 
Counties, the parent materials of most of the soils are 
sedimentary and consist of unconsolidated, fragmentary 
rock materials that have been deposited by water. The 
material ranges in texture from coarse sand, which is 
chiefly quartz mineral, to fine clay, which is a secondary 
silicate mineral. 

Although the texture of the parent materials is sig- 
nificantly variable within each, parts of the three major 
geologic formations (4) are the sources of parent mate- 
rial for the soils that have formed in these two counties. 
Most of the soils formed in materials of the Hawthorn 
Formation. This formation is of the Miocene Epoch. The 
materials that are near the surface consist of irregular 
beds of loamy, sandy, and, to some extent, clayey deposits. 
Some of the well-drained soils, particularly in the western 


and northern parts of Berrien County, formed in ma- 
terials of this formation. Among these are soils of the 
Tifton, Fuquay, and Cowarts series. 

The Brandywine Formation of the Pleistocene Epoch 
covers a fairly large area, stretching from south of 
Alapaha in Berrien County to a point northwest of Lake- 
land in Lanier County. This formation is approximately 
270 feet above sea level. Although the texture in the up- 
permost 5 to 7 feet is similar to that in the Hawthorn 
Formation, the soils that have formed are less well 
drained. Among these are commonly soils of the Irving- 
ton, Leefteld, and Stilson series. 

The Coharie Formation occurs only in the western and 
eastern parts of Lanier County and is separated by a 
narrow ridge of Hawthorn Formation along either side 
of the Alapaha River. The Coharie Formation is at an 
elevation of about 215 fect. Generally, wet soils formed 
in materials of this formation. Among these are soils of 
the Alapaha, Pelham, and Mascotte series. 

Within the bounds of each geologic formation, soils 
that have a different textured solum because they formed 
in different textured parent materials are common. The 
differences in parent material may be attributed.to one or 
more factors. Among these are stream deposition and 
sorting and accumulation of materials because of relief. 
Two examples of contrasting soils within close proximity 
are the loamy Tifton soils and the clayey Sunsweet soils, 
and the clayey Angie soils and sandy Chipley soils. Thus, 
perhaps the most significant factor in the formation of 
these soils is the parent material. 


Climate 


The amount of precipitation, the temperature, humid- 
ity, and wind are the climatic forces that act on the parent 
material of soils. These forces also cause some variation 
in the plant and animal life on and in the soils, In this 
way they influence changes in the parent material and 
soil development. 

Berrien and Lanier Counties have a warm, humid 
climate. The climate of these two counties has probably 
not changed much from that in earlier times. The average 
annual temperature is 65° ¥'., and the average annual 
rainfall is 48 inches. The winters are mild, and, as a 
result, freezing and thawing of the soil material occurs 
only occasionally and then only in the upper 2 or 3 inches 
of the surface layer. 

Because of the warm climate and the abundance of 
rainfall, chemical and biological actions are rapid. The 
abundance of rainfall causes the soils of the ridges and 
slopes to be highly leached and low in organic-matter 
content. The removal of basic elements, such as calcium, 
magnesium, and sodium, and their replacement by hydro- 
gen causes the soils to be acid. Hydrogen is the dominant 
cation in the soils of the counties. The translocation of 
such soluble material as bases and such less soluble ma- 
terial as colloidal matter has made the soils less fertile 
than they formerly were and has caused their surface 
layer to be more sandy. More information about the 
climate of Berrien and Lanier Counties is given under 
“Climate” in the section “Additional Facts About the Two 
Counties.” 
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TaBLe 8.—Limitations of soils 


Soil series and map symbols 


Residences 


with— 


Recreational facilities 


Public or community 
sewage systems 


Alapaha? Ati. [22 sent alo heehee 


ANgICT Aioctessn Sec oke Te cece 
Ardillai- -AqA:cecectascsetessecucees 
Barth: 
Can cece etheamaeteey ede sane 
Bb. Scand 226 ccc teeeset sees s 


Bibb (mapped only in associations 
with Johnston and Osier soils). 


Carnegie: CoB, CoC2_-_------------ 
Chipley? €messcs pooch ee secece ease 
Cowarts: CqB, CtC2._----------.-- 
Dothan: DaBes.joseceocase Soest 
Fuquay: FsB, FqC---------------- 
Grady) Gtdiccccsscdsecesceesness 
Irvington: [jA--.----------------- 


Istokpoga: Ist__.-----------------+ 
JOb sow csJocseessessee se 


Johnston: 
For the Bibb and Osier parts of 
this unit, see the Bibb and 
Osier series. 


Lakeland: 


See footnote at end of table. 


LWGRsa 2 So ekeeses cet tees 


Septic tank filter fields 


Campsites 


Severe: seasonal high water 
table; flooding. 


Severe: seasonal high water 
table; flooding. 


Moderate: seasonal high 
water table. 


Moderate: seasonal high 
water table. 


Severe: flooding___....____- 


Severe: flooding._._-...... 


Slight to moderate: mod- 
erate shrink-swell potential. 


Severe: seasonal high water 
table; flooding. 


Severe: seasonal high water 
table; flooding. 


Slight to moderate: seasonal 


high water table. 


Severe: flooding_.._-......._ 
Severe: flooding_....__...__ 
Dlights.02.6.0 2 esses tne 


Severe: seasonal high water 
table; flooding. 


Severe: seasonal high water 
table; flooding. 


Severe: seasonal high water 
table. 

Moderate: seasonal high 
water table. 

Severe: flooding._____._____ 

Severe: flooding...___._____ 

Severe: percolation rate is 


slower than 75 minutes per 
inch. 


Severe: seasonal high water 
table; flooding. 


Severe: percolation rate is 
slower than 75 minutes per 
inch. 


Severe: percolation rate is 
slower than 75 minutes per 
inch. 


Severe: percolation rate is 
slower than 75 minutes 
per inch at a depth below 
36 to 48 inches. 


Severe: flooding; seasonal 
high water table. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table. 


Severe: flooding... __2_ 


Severe: flooding______.._.__ 


Slight to severe: contami- 
nation hazard to nearby 
water supply, where water 
is shallow. 


Severe: seasonal high water 
table; flooding. 


Severe: seasonal high water 
table; flooding. 


Moderate: seasonal high 
water table. 

Moderate: seasonal high 
water table. 

Severe: flooding_--____....- 


Severe: flooding...--_- 2.2 


Slight on slopes of 2 to 5 
percent; moderate on 
slopes of 5 to 8 percent. 


Moderate: seasonal high 
water table; flooding. 


Severe: seasonal high water 
water table; flooding. 


MBG aoe ea net ee 


Severe: flooding____..-____. 


Severe: flooding......_____- 


Moderate: 
texture. 


sand surface 
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Recreational facilities—Continued 


Other uses 


Intensive play areas Picnic grounds Structures for Trafficways ! Gardens 
light industry 
Severe: seasonal high Severe: seasonal high Severe: seasonal high Severe: seasonal high Severe: seasonal high 


water table; flooding. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table; flooding. 


Moderate: seasonal high 
water table. 


Moderate: seasonal high 
water table. 


Severe: 


Severe: 


Moderate on slopes of 2 
to 5 percent; severe on 
slopes greater than 
5 percent. 


Moderate: seasonal high 
water table; flooding. 


Moderate on slopes of 2 
to 5 percent slopes; 
severe on slopes of 5 to 
8 percent slopes. 


Slight to moderate: slope- 


Moderate on slopes of 2 
to 5 percent; severe 
on slopes of 5 to 8 
percent. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table; flooding. 


Slight to moderate: 

slope. 

Severe: flooding. ------- 
Severe: flooding. ------- 
Severe: sand surface 
texture. 


flooding___-_--- 
flooding. _------ 


water table; flooding. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table; flooding. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 
Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 
Severe: 


Severe: 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table; 
flooding. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table; flooding. 


Severe: 


Severe: 


Moderate: 
texture. 


sand surface 


flooding.....--- 
flooding..-._--- 


flooding-_-_-_-- 
flooding-_-_-_-- 


water table; flooding. 


Severe: flooding; sea- 
‘sonal high water table. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 


Severe: flooding._--_.-- 


Severe: flooding--.--.-- 


Moderate: moderate 
shrink-swell potential. 


Moderate: flooding--.-- 


Slight on slopes of 2 to 
5 percent; moderate 
on slopes of 5 to 8 
percent. 


Slight on slopes of 0 to 4 
percent; moderate on 
slopes of 4 to 8 
percent. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table; flooding. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 


Severe: flooding__..---- 


Severe: flooding..-.---- 


Slight on slopes of 2 to 5 
percent; moderate on 
slopes of 5 to 8 
percent. 


water table; flooding. 


Severe: flooding; sea- 
sonal high water table. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 


Severe: flooding._._-__- 


Severe: flooding..-.---- 


Moderate: moderate 
shrink-swell potential; 
fair traffic-supporting 
capacity. 


Moderate: fair traffic- 
supporting capacity. 


Slights--22--s2sesecu0%4 


Slight to moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: flooding; 
seasonal high water 
table. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table; fair 
traffic-supporting 


capacity. 
Severe: flooding.__--.-- 
Severe: flooding..-.-.-- 


Slight to moderate: 
slope. 


water table; flooding. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table; flooding. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 


Moderate: droughty 
in summer. 


Severe: flooding. 


Severe: flooding. 


Moderate on slopes of 
2 to 5 percent; 
severe on slopes of 
5 to 8 percent; 
moderate to very 
severe erosion hazard. 


Severe: flooding. 


Moderate on slopes of 
2 to 5 percent; 
severe on slopes of 
5 to 8 percent; 
moderate to very 
severe erosion hazard. 


Slight. 


Slight to moderate on 
slopes of 0 to 4 
percent; severe on 
slopes of 4 to 8 
percent; droughtiness 
and slope. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table; 
flooding. 

Slight. 

Severe: flooding. 

Severe: flooding. 

Severe: droughtiness. 
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TaBLe 8.—Limitations of soils for 


Soil series and map symbols 


Leefield: LsA_..-_.-....----------- 


Mascotte: 


Olustee: Oa_______ 2-2 eee 


Osier: Ojb 
For the Bibb and Johnston parts 
of this unit, sce the Bibb and 
Johnston series. 


PU OPIss-2see Sect ace seed 


Pelham: 


Portsmouth: Por....--------------- 


Rains? Rosie 22 2 oe ooo oet 22 


Robertsdale: RIA__.---..------_--- 


Rutlege: 


Stilson: -SeBio..s-2se- cece cascces 


Sunsweet: ShD2__-___.-.-.---___-- 


Swamp: 


Tifton: 


table; flooding. 


Severe: seasonal high water 
table; flooding. 


Severe: seasonal high water 
table; flooding. 


Moderate to severe: 
seasonal high water table. 


Severe: seasonal high water 
table; flooding. 


NIBH G3 2 arth os cle Aen 
Moderate: slope___.._______ 
Severe: flooding_._......___ 
Slightosscussslueckeseeecaue 


table; flooding. 


Severe: seasonal high water 
table; flooding. 


Severe: seasonal high water 
table; flooding. 


Severe: seasonal high water 
table. 
Severe: seasonal high water 


table; flooding. 


Moderate: seasonal high 
water table. 


Severe: percolation rate 
slower than 75 minutes 
per inch. 

Severe: flooding.._.._-2_ 2 _ 

Moderate: percolation 
rate is 45-75 minutes per 
inch in the lower part of 
the profile. 


Residences with— Recreational facilities 
Public or community Septic tank filter fields Campsites 
sewage systems 
Moderate: seasonal high Severe: seasonal high water | Moderate: seasonal high 
water table. table. water table. 
| Severe: seasonal high water | Severe: seasonal high water | Severe: seasonal high water 
table. table. table. 
Moderate to severe: seasonal | Severe: seasonal high water | Severe: seasonal high water 
high water table. table. table. 
Severe: flooding..._._______ Severe: flooding--.........- Severe: flooding......_____- 
Severe: seasonal high water | Severe: seasonal high water | Severe: seasonal high water 


table; flooding. 


Severe: seasonal high water 
table; flooding, 


Severe: seasonal high water 
table; flooding. 


Moderate: seasonal high 
water table. 
Severe: seasonal high water 


table; flooding. 


Slight to moderate: 
seasonal high water table. 


Moderate: slope._-_..-____. 
Severe: flocding........____ 
Sights aes jae ten oes 


1 Traffic-supporting capacity refers to the ability of the undisturbed soil to support moving loads. 


water table. 
Severe: seasonal high 
water table. 


Severe: 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table; flooding. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table; flooding. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table; flooding. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 
Severe: seasonal high 


water table; flooding. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 


Severe: 


Severe: 


Slight on slopes of 0 to 2 
percent; moderate on 
slopes of 2 to 5 per- 
cent. 


flooding. .--_--- 


slope...-------- 


flooding. __..-_- 


water table. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table. 


Severe: 


Severe: seasonal high 


water table; flooding. 


Severe: seasonal high 


water table; flooding. 


Severe: seasonal high 


water table; flooding. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 


Severe: seasonal high 


water table; flooding. 


Slight to moderate: 
seasonal high water 
table. 


Moderate: slope_-_----- 
Severe: flooding-__---- 
Slight_....-.---------- 


flooding. .-_-. 


water table. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table. 


Severe: 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table; flooding. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table; flooding. 


Severe: flooding; 
seasonal high water 
table. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table; flooding. 


Moderate to slight: 
seasonal high water 
table. 


Moderate to severe: 
slope. 


flooding.---_--. 


water table. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table. 


Severe: 


Severe to moderate: 
seasonal high water 
table; flooding. 


Severe: flooding; poor 
traffic-supporting 
capacity. 


Severe: flooding; poor 
traffic-supporting 
capacity. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 


Severe: flooding; poor 
traffic-supporting 
capacity. 


Moderate: scasonal 
high water table; fair 
traffic-supporting 
capacity. 

Moderate: fair traffic- 
supporting capacity; 
slope. 


Severe: 


flooding._._..- 
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Moderate: seasonal Moderate: seasonal Moderate: seasonal Moderate: seasonal Moderate: seasonal 

high water table. high water table. high water table. high water table. high water table. 
Severe: seasonal high Severe: seasonal high Severe: seasonal high Severe: seasonal high Severe: seasonal 


high water table. 


Severe: seasonal high 
water table; droughty 
in dry periods. 


Severe: flooding. 


Severe: seasonal 
high water table; 
flooding. 


Severe: seasonal 
high water table; 
flooding. 


Severe: flooding. 


Moderate: seasonal 
high water table. 


Severe: flooding; 
seasonal high water 
table, 


Slight to moderate: 
slight to moderate 
erosion hazard. 


Severe: very severe 
erosion hazard. 


Severe: flooding. 

Slight on slopes of 0 
to 2 percent; mod- 
erate on slopes of 2 
to 5 percent; mod- 
erate erosion hazard. 
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Plant and animal life 


Plants, micro-organisms, earthworms, insects, and 
other forms of life that live on or in the soil are active 
in the soil-forming process. They help decompose plant 
residue, and they affect the chemistry of the soil. In this 
way they hasten the development of a soil profile. Living 
organisms also help to convert plant nutrients to a form 
in which they are readily available to higher forms of 
life. 

Plants provide shade and cover and thus reduce losses 
of water from runoff and evaporation. They add organic 
matter to the soils, thereby influencing the soil structure 
and physical condition. Plant roots help keep the soil 
supplied with minerals by bringing elements from the 
parent material to the surface layer in a form more 
usable to plants. 

Generally the kind of soils in an area varies according 
to the kinds of plants. In these counties most of the soils 
in the upland areas contain little organic matter, but such 
ponded wet soils as the Portsmouth and Istokpoga soils 
are much higher in organic-matter content. The long 
summers and the kinds of trees on the uplands have kept 
organic matter from accumulating in sizable amounts. In 
wooded areas, however, there is a thin covering of leaf 
mold and a small amount of organic matter in the upper- 
most 1 to 8 inches of mineral soil material. 

In the poorly drained areas of Berrien and Lanier 
Counties are mineral soils, such as Pelham and Ports- 
mouth soils, that have a dark-gray or black surface laver. 
The organic-matter content, by volume, ranges from 3 
to 6 percent. On the other extreme is the Lakeland series 
that is excessively drained and that supports a relatively 
poor stand of native vegetation, These soils contain little 
or no organic matter. 

The soils in these counties formed under three broad 
types of vegetation. These are (1) longleaf pine and 
scattered hardwoods that have an understory of wire- 
grass; (2) a cypress-swamp-hardwood type of forest 
that has scattered pines and an understory of gallberry 
bushes and other water-tolerant shrubs and grasses; and 
(8) scrub oaks and scattered longleaf pines. 

Man has changed the direction and rate of development 
of some soils by clearing the forests, cultivating the soils, 
and introducing new kinds of plants. The reswits from 
these activities cannot be seen yet, but studies show that 
the organic-matter content of soils is sharply reduced for 
a few months after fields have been cultivated. Also, the 
somewhat coarse textured, eluviated layer is lost through 
mixing or erosion in most sloping areas under cultivation. 
Although some results will probably not be evident for 
many centuries, the complex of living organisms affecting 
the soil formation in Berrien and Lanier Counties has 
been drastically changed as a result of man’s activity. 


Relief 


Relief modifies the effects of climate and vegetation and 
influences the formation of soils through its effect on 
drainage, erosion, temperature, and plant cover. Relief 
results from the entrenchment of the drainage pattern 
into the land surface and, in places, reduces the percola- 
tion of water through the soil. In these counties, which 
are a part of the Coastal Plain, relief is mostly nearly 
level to strongly sloping. The four general kinds of land- 


scapes in these counties are narrow to broad ridges; low, 
nearly level ridges and flats or depressions; sand ridges; 
and low areas on valley floors in stream flood plains and 
terraces. 

The narrow to broad ridges are broken by many small 
streams and a few, small, rounded ponds. The small 
streams have cut below the general level of the plain and 
have formed very gentle and gentle side slopes. In this 
area, most of the soils are well drained and have a water 
table that is several feet. below the surface. 

The low, nearly level ridges and flats are broken by 
sluggish drainageways and swampy or ponded areas. 
Most of the soils in these areas are moderately well 
drained or somewhat poorly drained, but some are poorly 
drained. The water table is about 1 to 3 feet below the 
surface during part of the year. In the soils of these 
naturally wet areas, reduction of materials generally re- 
sults in gray (gleyed) colors. Among these are soils of 
the Pelham, Grady, Rains, and Alapaha series. 

The sand ridges are in rolling areas or on narrow ridge- 
tops near or along the major streams. The soils of these 
ridges are deep and sandy, and the water table is at a 
depth of more than 10 feet. Among these are soils of the 
Lakeland series. 

On valley floors, in stream swamps, and on low terraces, 
the soils are young. The are predominantly gray or gleyed, 
and they have poorly defined horizons. In these areas the 
water table is at or near the surface much of the time. 
Among these are soils of the Johnston, Osier, Bibb, Angie, 
Chipley, and Rains series. 

Time 

The length of time required for a mature soil to develop 
depends largely on the other factors of soil formation. In 
a mature soil the profile has easily recognized zones of 
eluviation (A horizon) and of illuviation (B horizon). 
In a warm, hwmid climate, such as that in Berrien and 
Lanier Counties, less time is required for a profile to 
develop than in a cold, dry climate. This is becanse mois- 
ture and warm temperature accelerate the chemical and 
biological activity in the soil material. Also, less time is 
required for a soil to develop a distinct profile in mod- 
erately permeable soil material than in slowly permeable 
material. 

In Berrien and Lanier Counties the soils that formed 
in alluvium along the first bottoms of streams lack well- 
defined and genetically related horizons. In contrast, the 
Tifton and Dothan soils, which are on uplands, have a 
well developed profile. Geologically, all of the soils of 
these counties are young. 


Classification of Soils 


Two systems of classifying soils have been used in the 
United States in recent years. The older system was 
adopted in 1938 (3) and later revised (6). The system 
currently used was adopted for general use by the Na- 
tional Cooperative Soil Survey in 1965 and supplemented 
in March 1967 and September 1968 (8). This system is 
under continual study, and readers interested in the de- 
velopment of the system should refer to the latest litera- 
ture available. 

The current system of classification defines classes in 
terms of observable or measurable properties of soils (5). 
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It has six categories. Beginning with the most inclusive, 
the categories are the order, the suborder, the great group, 
the subgroup, the family, and the series. The placement 
of some soil series, particularly in families, may change 
as more precise information becomes available. 

In table 9, the soil series of Berrien and Lanier Coun- 
ties are placed in the categories of the current system. 
Following are brief descriptions of the first five categories 
in the system, 

Orvrer.—Ten soil orders are recognized in the current 
system. They are Entisols, Vertisols, Inceptisols, Aridi- 
sols, Mollisols, Spodosols, Alfisols, Ultisols, Oxisols, and 
Histosols. The properties used to differentiate the soil 
orders are those that tend to give broad climatie group- 
ings of soils. Two exceptions are Entisols and Histosols, 
that occur in many different climates. Table 9 shows that 
five soil orders are represented in Berrien and Lanier 
counties. They are Entisols, Inceptisols, Spodosols, Ulti- 
sols, and Histosols. 

Entisols are young mineral soils that do not have ge- 
netic horizons or have only the beginning of such hori- 
ZONS. 

Inceptisols are mineral soils in which horizons have 
definitely started to develop. They generally are on 
young, but not recent land surfaces. 

Spodosols are mineral soils that have a spodic horizon, 
or that have a thin horizon cemented by iron that over- 
lies a fragipan and that meets all requirements of a 
spodic horizon except thickness. 

Ultisols are mineral soils that commonly occur on rela- 
tively old land surfaces and have distinct horizons. These 


soils contain a clay-enriched B horizon that has low base 
saturation. The base saturation decreases with depth. 

Histosols consist of organic soil materials and are com- 
monly in areas that are saturated by water for prolonged 
periods but not in artificially drained areas. The organic- 
matter content generally is 20 percent or more. 

Suporper.—Hach order is divided into suborders, pri- 
marily on the basis of soil characteristics that seem to 
produce classes having the greatest genetic similarity. 
‘The suborders have a narrower climatic range than the 
orders. The criteria for suborders chiefly reflect’ the 
presence or absence of waterlogging or soil differences 
resulting from the climate or vegetation. 

Great Grour.—Each suborder is divided into great 
groups according to the presence or absence of genetic 
horizons and the arrangement of these horizons. 

Supncrour.—Each great group is divided into sub- 
groups. One of these subgroups represents the central 
(typic) concept of the great, group. The other sub- 
groups, called intergrades, are made up of soils that 
have mostly the properties of one great group and also 
one or more properties of another great group, suborder, 
or order. Subgroups may also be made in those instances 
where soil properties intergrade outside of the range 
of any other great group, suborder, or order. 

Famity.—Each subgroup is divided into families, 
primarily on the basis of properties important to the 
growth of plants or behavior of soils that are used for 
engineering. Among the properties considered are texture, 
mineralogy, reaction, soil temperature, permeability, con- 
sistence, and the thickness of the horizon. 


Tapie 9.—Soil series classified according to the current system of classification 


Series Family Subgroup Order 
Alapaha..--.--------- Loamy, siliceous, thermic_.__------------ Arenic Plinthic Paleaquults_...------.---- Ultisols. 
Anpies a2 sass s Clayey, mixed, thermie____._._---------- Aquic Paleudults___....-----.----------- Ultisols. 
Ardilla..--.2--------- Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic.___.------- Plinthaquic Paleudults_._-_.------------- Ultisols. 
Barth tite Sandy, siliceous, thermic_._------------- Aquie Psammentic Paleudults..----------- Ultisols. 
Bibb i. cusses scesesd Coarse-loamy, siliccous, acid, thermic ---- Typic Haplaquents__.------------------- Entisols, 
Carnegie-_------------ Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic.---.------- Plinthie Paleudults...-.-.------.-------- Ultisols, 
Chipley__------------ Siliceous, thermic, coated_._..----------- Aquic Quartaipsamments__-.------------- Entisols. 
Cowarts__.._--------- Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic._------~--- Plinthie Paleudults_.-..--.-------------- Ultisols. 
Dothaneee vss coe tet Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic.---.------- Plinthic Paleudults___-_-_--.------------- Ultisols. 
Puquayes. os eee Loamy, siliceous, thermic.....----------- Arenic Plinthie Paleudults__.---.-_------- Ultisols, 
Grady. a 2sese5324ee5 Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic....----------- Typic Paleaquults__-_------------------- Ultisols. 
Irvington._.---------- Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Plinthic Fragiudults.--------~----------- Ultisols. 
Istokpoga____---_----- Dysic, hyperthermic__-_._-------------- Typic Medohemists___.-.---------------- Histosols. 
Johnston__ Coarse-loamy, siliceous, acid, thermic---.- Cumulic Humaquepts.....--------.------ Inceptisols, 
Lakeland. .----.------ Siliceous, thermic, coated____..-_--------- Typic Quartzipsamments__---_----------- Entisols, 
Leefield_.-----.------- Loamy, siliceous, thermic__.-_----------- Areni¢ Plinthaquic Paleudults-__.--------- Ultisols. 
Mascotte__----------- Sandy over loamy, siliceous, thermic-_- ---- Ultic Haplaquods Spodosols, 
Olustee____.---- =. Sandy over loamy, siliceous, thermic_----- Ultic Haplaquods Spodosols. 

SiGe et keene ealee Siliceous, thermie__.._---_.------------- Typic Psammaquents Ientisols. 
Polhaimess:22t2- e225. Loamy, siliceous, thermic_...------------ Arenic Paleaquults Ultisols. 
Portsmouth_ -__---_- _---| Fine-loamy, mixed, thermic__..-.--------- Typic Umbraquults__-.---.--------------- | Ultisols. 

Rainson ev esee enc se Finc-loamy, siliceous, thermic__-.-------- Typic Paleaquults__-.------------------- Ultisols. 
Robertsdale____-.----- Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic__---------- Plinthaqutic Fragiudults...-------------- Ultisols, 
Rutlege_._----------- Sandy, siliceous, thermic_.._------------ Typic Humaquepts...------------------- Inceptisols. 
Stilson...-.---------- Loamy, siliceous, thermic__--.----------- Arenic Plinthic Paleudults_____-.--------- Ultisols. 
Sunsweet__-_-.------- Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic____----------- Plinthic Paleudults_.---...-------------- Ultisols. 
Tiftoneessosaseeeeecte Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic__-.-------- Plinthice Paleudults.__..--.---.---------- Ultisols. 

! These soils are taxadjuncts to the Barth series. The B horizon, at a depth of 44 to 60 inches, is sand and is less clayey than the 
defined range for the Barth series, but they are enough alike in morphology, composition, and behavior that a new series is not warranted. 

2 These soils are taxadjuncts to the Bibb series. They have a value of 4 and a chroma of 2 at a depth between 6 and 30 inches, which 


is outside the range of the Bibb series, but they are enough alike in morphology, composition, and behavior that a new series is not 


warranted. 
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Srrres.—The series is a group of soils that have major 
horizons that, except for texture of surface layer, are 
similar in important characteristics and in arrangement 
in the profile. 

All of the soil series described in this survey have 
been established earlier. 


Additional Facts About the 
Two Counties 


Early settlers coming to the area that is now Berrien 
and Lanier Counties traveled the Old Coffee Road, which 
was a main thoroughfare that ran southwestward from 
Jacksonville, Georgia, to St. Marks, Florida. They raised 
livestock and allowed their cattle and hogs to run free 
and to subsist on the coarse grass and other forage in 
the Pine Barrens, a vast woodland of yellow pine. 

The town of Milltown, now Lakeland, was the indus- 
trial center during the Reconstruction period. In this 
town were several watermills that ground corn, cleaned 
rice, or ginned cotton. At an early date there were also 
a sawmill and a cotton-cording machine for making 
pillows and mattresses. The finished products were sold 
at market in Savannah. 

Berrien County was created out of three counties in 
1856, and Lanier County, one of the last counties to be 
formed in Georgia, was also created out of three coun- 


ties in 1919 and 1920. Nashville is the county seat of 
Berrien County, and Lakeland is the county seat of 
Lanier County. 

Between 1940 and 1970, the population of both coun- 
ties decreased, but that of Nashville increased from 
2,449 to 4,302. In 1970, the population of Berrien County 
was 11,401 and that of Lanier County was 4,831.° 

At present, one large lumber mill, several portable 
sawmills, and several other industries operate within 
these two counties. Crude gum and pulpwood from the 
extensive pine forests are collected at receiving stations 
and shipped to Valdosta for conversion to finished prod- 
ucts, such as turpentine and paper. Industries at Valdosta 
and Tifton as well as the nearby Moody Air Force Base 
in Lowndes County provide part-time work for many 
people living on farms in Berrien and Lanier Counties. 
There also are 200 to 3800 beeyards (fig. 9) in the two 
counties. 

Transportation is provided by three Federal highways, 
several State highways, and many hard-surface county 
roads, There are also two railroads operating in the 
counties. 

Recreational facilities, including fishing and boating, 
are provided at several lakes and ponds. Fishing and 
boating are also provided on many farm ponds (fig. 10) 


*Preliminary census figures for 1970 issued by the U.S. Dept. 
of Commerce. 
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Figure 9.—Beeyard on Olustee sand. This is one of many beeyards in Berrien and Lanier Counties. 
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Figure 10.—Multipurpose pond on Alapaha loamy sand. The pond 

is used for recreational purposes, as a source of irrigation water, 

and for watering cattle. A pipe is run through the dam, and the 
cattle drink from a float-type trough below the dam. 


and on the Alapaha, Withlacoochee, and New Rivers. 
Camp Patten, the Boy Scout County Camp for the 
Alapaha area, near Lakeland, provides camping and 
recreational facilities for several thousand Boy Scouts, 


Farming 


Most of the soils of Berrien and Lanier Counties are 
well suited to farming. According to the 1964 U.S. Census 
of Agriculture, farmland made up 71.5 percent, or 218,- 
031 acres, of Berrien County and 48.6 percent, or 51,889 
acres, of Lanier county. The Banks Lake or Grand Bay 
area, which occupies approximately 10 percent of the 
acreage in Lanier County, does not have any arable soils. 
Most of the land in both counties is used for woodland. 

The farms of the two counties are of different kinds. 
Field-crop farms, other than vegetable, nut, and fruit 
farms, are more numerous than general farms in Berrien 
County. Field-crop farms are much more numerous in 
Lanier County. Livestock farms, other than poultry and 
dairy farms, and tobacco farms are common in the two 
counties. 

The number of farms in the counties is decreasing, 
but the size of farms is increasing, mainly because the 
use of farm machinery has increased and the efficiency 
of farm operators has improved. During the period 1959 
to 1964, the number of farms decreased from 1,134 to 
968 in Berrien County and from 322 to 298 in Lanier 
County. In 1964 the average farm was 220.1 acres in 
Berrien County and 174.2 acres in Lanier County. 

According to the 1964 Census of Agriculture, the acre- 
age of cropland decreased in both counties in the period 
1959 to 1964. The largest acreage was in corn, an im- 
portant crop grown on nearly every farm, mainly for 
livestock feed. The acreage of tobacco and that of vege- 
tables harvested for sale decreased in both counties. The 
acreage of cotton increased in Berrien County but re- 
mained about the same in Lanier County. The acreage 
of peanuts increased in Berrien County, but none were 
grown in Lanier County in 1964. The acreage of oats 


increased in both counties, The oats were grown for winter 
grazing and for feed on many farms. 

The number of improved pecan trees remained about 
the same in Berrien County and decreased slightly in 
Lanier County. The number of peach trees, grown mostly 
for sale, increased sharply in both counties. 

Both the cropland and the woodland used for pasture 
have continued to decrease in both counties. Most farms 
now have improved pasture of Coastal bermudagrass and 
bahiagrass, and the acreage of improved pasture is increas- 
ing in both counties, Many soils in the two counties are well 
suited to sprinkler irrigation, and the acreage under irri- 
gation has greatly increased in recent years. Tobacco is 
the main irrigated crop. 

The livestock in both counties consists mainly of cattle, 
hogs, and poultry, but a few sheep are raised on some 
farms in Berrien County. According to the Census of 
Agriculture, the number of cattle and calves in both 
counties increased during the period 1959 to 1964. The 
number of hogs decreased in both counties. The number 
of chickens increased in Berrien County but decreased 
in Lanier County. The number of horses and mules de- 
creased because the use of farm machinery increased. 

Corn and tobacco are marketed in both counties, as 
well as in surrounding counties. Livestock is sold in Nash- 
ville at a market that has a weckly auction. Tobacco is 
the main cash crop, but peanuts is also a cash crop. 


Climate’ 


This section discusses the climate of Berrien and Lanier 
Counties and gives information that will help farmers 
plan their time for planting and for other activities. Some 
of the information is in tables. Table 10 shows the tem- 
perature and precipitation data for Berrien and Lanier 
Counties. Table 11 shows the probabilities of the last 
freezing temperature in spring and the first freezing 
temperature in fall. 

The climate of Berrien and Lanier Counties is strongly 
influenced by its location in south-central Georgia, ap- 
proximately 100 miles from the Gulf of Mexico and 
Atlantic Ocean. Summers are warm and humid, and 
winters are normally mild. Rainfall is usually plentiful, 
although it is sometimes poorly distributed. 

Summer days are quite hot. Midafternoon temperatures 
reach or exceed 90° F. on about 90 days during an aver- 
age year. Most of these occur from June to August, but 
nearly one-third of the days in May and about one-half 
of those in September have maximum temperatures of 
90° F. or higher. More than one-half the summers have 
one or more days with a temperature of 100° F. or above. 
The highest temperature officially recorded in the area 
was 107° F. 

Nights are usually comfovtable. A steady drop in 
temperature after sunset brings readings to the low 
seventies or slightly lower by early morning. The aver- 
age minimum temperature for the three summer months 
is just under 70° F. 

Winters are generally mild. The outbreaks of cold 
weather that move south in winter have usually moderated 
considerably by the time they reach Berrien and Lanier 


7By Horace §. Carrer, climatologist for Georgia, National 
Weather Service, U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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Taste 10.—Temperature and precipitation data for Berrien and Lanier Counties, Ga. 
Temperature Precipitation 
2 years in 10 will have 1 year in 10 will have— 
at least 4 days with— 
Month 
Average Average Average 
daily daily Maximum Minimum total 
maximum minimum | temperature | temperature Less than— | More than— 
equal to or } equal to or 
higher than—| lower than— 
oF, oF” oF. °F. Inches Inches Inches 
Janary.-S...02e ses etaseewe eee Sot 62. 9 38. 3 77 23 3. 46 1.0 6.3 
Rebrulsry.2.3..0-24.s222- 52252 2hses 65. 5 40. 6 80 25 4, 20 14 8.1 
Marth suc. 2t)tute eee oo neces oe 70. 8 45, 2 84. 29 4, 95 2.1 8.5 
Aprile 251-cS yeh cets counted Gan eS 78. 3 52. 6 87 40 4, 52 L3 8.4 
Mays 2 ie eet oS eel C8 E Se eens 86. 0 60. 6 94 50 3. 54 152 6. 6 
VUNG 2 os ost eee d a atee ee ot oe 90. 4 67.1 97 59 4, 69 21 7.0 
JUL Vsoss oe ee Hae oole te Toe Em 91.7 69. 1 98 64 5. 66 2. 0 9.5 
August.---~.-------- 91.8 68. 7 97. 63 4, 88 17 71 
September ___-.------ 87. 6 64.7 94 57 4, 22 15 7.3 
Octobers. -ciasoeewus easesee ete ees 80. 5 53. 4 89 38 2, 34 5 6.5 
November.--_.------------------- 71.2 43. 6 82 28 1. 86 15 3.8 
December____--------------------- 63. 4 37. 6 77 24, 3. 86 9 7.5 
MOMRomt ean cutie Slee 78.3 53. 5 199 19 48. 18 35. 9 59. 8 
1 The extreme temperature that will be equaled or exceeded (minimum equal to or lower than) on at least 4 days in 2 ycars out of 
10 years. 
TaBLe 11.—Probabilities of freezing temperatures in spring and fall 
Dates of given probability and temperature of— 
Probability — 
24° FB. 28° F. 32° Tr. 
Spring: 
1 year in 10 later than___.__.----------------- March 5 March 21 March 31 
2 years in 10 later than___-__-_-..------------ February 24 March 12 March 23 
5 years in 10 later than__._..-.---..---------- January 27 March 1 March 15 
Fall: 
1 year in 10 earlier than__...-_--.------------ November 19 November 7 October 26 
2 years in 10 earlier than. ..-..--------------- November 29 November 15 November 1 
5 years in 10 earlier than.___.-.--_----.------ December 15 November 28 November 12 


Counties. The temperature drops to freezing or below 
on about 30 days during an average winter. Most of the 
spells of cold weather are short and alternate with longer 
periods of mild, open weather throughout the winter. 
Daytime temperatures usually rise to comfortable levels, 
and there are few, if any, days when normal outside ac- 
tivities are prevented by the cold weather. The average 
maximum éemperature for the three winter months is 
more than 63° IF. The temperature dropped to 0° at 
Alapaha during the historic cold wave of February 1899. 
The lowest temperature recorded in the area since that 
time was 8° F. in December 1962. 

Spring and fall are usually short. cere is slightly 
cooler, windier, and much wetter than fall. The weather 
usually changes frequently during spring, while fall is 
characterized by long periods of settled weather with 
warm sunny days and mild nights. 

The freeze-free growing season normally extends from 
mid-March to mid-November and averages about 245 
days in length. The probability of specified freezing tem- 


peratures occurring after certain dates in spring and 
before certain dates in fall is given in table 11. 

Average annual rainfall is about 48 inches. The annual 
rainfall ranged from a high of 79.76 inches in 1964 to 
a low of 26.48 inches in 1954. In 2 years out of 3, it 
has been between 40 and 55 inches. July, with an average 
of 5.66 inches, and November, with an average of 1.86 
inches, are normally the wettest and driest months, re- 
spectively. Most of the warm-season rainfall is of the 
convective shower type. The showers occur more fre- 

uently in the afternoon and are usually of short dura- 
tion. The heavier showers may cause considerable erosion, 
especially early in summer when cultivated soils have 
little vegetative cover. During most of the winter and 
early in spring, rainfall is associated with weather fronts 
and related low-pressure storm centers. Long periods of 
rainy weather usually result when storms of this type 
become stagnant over the area. 

Thunderstorms occur in the area about 60 days per 
year. They may occur in any month, but the most come 
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late In spring and in summer. Local damaging winds 
are associated with some of the more severe thunder- 
storms. Small tornadoes have been reported in the area 
on several occasions. The worst was in April 1982 when 
five people were killed in a rural area sontheast of 
Nashville, 

The nearness of the counties to the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Atlantic Ocean results in fairly high relative 
humidities. The monthly averages are mostly between 
80 and 90 percent in early morning and between 50 and 
60 percent in early afternoon. The average humidity is 
jower in spring and higher late in summer and in autumn. 

The average wind velocities are between 5 and 10 
miles per hour. The higher velocities occur early in 
spring, and the lower velocities occur late in summer. 


Water Supplies 


The water needs for Berrien and Lanier Counties are 
supplied by streams, by shallow wells drilled into water- 
bearing sand, and by deep artesian wells that are drilled 
into underlying limestone. There are many streams and 
drainageways in both counties, but most of them have 
flowing water only in wet seasons. The Alapaha River 
flows through both counties. This stream is large and 
dependable, and has stopped flowing only once in recent 
years. Because this river is quite crooked, it rises rapidly 
and floods large areas. There are no sizable natural lakes 
in the two counties, but there are hundreds of cypress 
ponds that hold water for several months in the year. 
Banks Lake in Lanier County and Lake Lewis (Averys 
Mill Pond), both dammed reservoirs, hold water the year 
around as do many manmade ponds in the two counties. 
Banks Lake is large and cypress studded. It covers several 
thousand acres and is one of the largest cypress lakes in 
Georgia. 

The shallow wells in the two counties are generally 20 
to 60 feet in depth, and the moderate yield is normally 
sufficient for home use, except in extreme droughts. The 
deep wells give a uniform and abundant supply of good 
water. The depth of these wells ranges from 300 to 400 
feet, and the water rises to 100 to 150 feet from the surface. 
Lakeland has two city wells. One is 350 feet deep and 
pumps 412 gallons per minute, and the other is 820 feet 
deeps and pumps 150 gallons per minute. A well at Camp 
Patten, which is the Boy Scout Reservation for the 
Alapaha Council, yields more than a million gallons per 
day. 

The city of Nashville obtains its water from three 
wells. The average depth of these wells is 550 feet, and 
the pumping capacity is 1,296,000 gallons per day. 

There are more than 300 farm ponds in Berrien County, 
but there are considerably fewer ponds in Lanier County, 
which has less favorable topography for the construction 
of ponds. Many other sites in Berrien County and a few 
sites in Lanier County are also suitable for ponds. 
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Glossary 


Alluvium. Soil material, such as sand, silt, or clay, that has been 
deposited on land by streams. 

Available water capacity (also termed available moisture capacity). 
The capacity of soils to ho!d water available for use by most 
plants. It is commonly defined as the difference between the 
amount of soil water at field capacity and the amount at 
wilting point. It is commonly expressed as inches of water per 
inch of soil. 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less than 0.002 
millimeter in diameter. AS a soil textural class, soil material 
that is 40 percent or more clay, less than 45 percent sand, and 
less than 40 percent silt. 

Concretions. Grains, pellets or nodules of various sizes, shapes, and 
colors consisting of concentrations of compounds, or of soil 
grains cemented together. The composition of some concretions 
is unlike that of the surrounding soil. Calcium carbonate and 
iron oxide are examples of material commonly found in 
concretions. 

Consistence, soil. The feel of the soil and the ease with which a 
Jump can be crushed by the fingers. Terms commonly used to 
describe consistence nre— 

Loose.—Nonecoherent when dry or moist; does not hold together 
in a mass. 

Friable-—When moist, crushes easily under gentle pressure be- 
tween thumb and forefinger and can be pressed together into 
a lump. 

Firm.—When moist, crushes under moderate pressure between 
thumb and forefinger, but resistance is distinctly noticeable. 

Plastic—When wet, readily deformed by moderate pressure but 
ein be pressed into a lump; will form a “wire” when rolled 
between thumb and forefinger. 

Sticky—When wet, adheres to other material, and tends to 
stretch somewhat and pull apart, rather than to pull free 
from other material, 

Hard.—When dry, moderately resistant to pressure; can he 
broken with difficulty between thumb and forefinger. 

Soft.—When dry breaks into powder or individual grains under 
very slight pressure. 

Cemented.—Hard and brittle; little affected by moistening. 

Drainage (natural).—Refers to the conditions of frequency and 

duration of periods of saturation or partial saturation that 
existed during the development of the sofl, as opposed to 
altered drainage. which is commonly the result of artificial 
drainage or irrigation but may be caused by the sudden deep- 
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ening of channels or the blocking of drainage outlets. Seven 
different classes of natural soil drainage are recognized. 

Effective root zone. The depth to which roots can readily penetrate 
a soil in search of plant food and water. 

Field moisture capacity. The moisture condition of the soil when 
downward movement of capillary water into dry soil has 
virtually ceased. 

Flood plain. Nearly level land, consisting of stream sediments, that 
borders a stream and is subject to flooding unless protected 
artificially. : 

Fragipan. A loamy, brittle, subsurface horizon that is very low in 
organic matter and clay but is rich in silt or very fine sand. 
The layer is seemingly cemented. When dry, it is hard or very 
hard and has a high bulk density in comparison with the 
horizon or horizons above it. When moist, the fragipan tends 
to rupture suddenly if pressure is applied, rather than to deform 
slowly. The layer is generally mottled, is slowly or very slowly 
permeable to water, and has few or many bleached fracture 
planes that form polygons. Fragipans are a few inches to sev- 
eral feet thick; they generally occur below the B horizon, 15 
to 40 inches below the surface. 

Gleyed soil. A soil in which waterlogging and lack of oxygen have 
caused the material in one or more horizons to be neutral gray 
in color. The term “gleyed” is applied to soil horizons with 
yellow and gray motiling caused by intermittent waterlogging. 

Horizon, soil. A layer. of soil, approximately parallel to the surface, 
that has distinct characteristics produced by soil-forming proc- 
esses. These are the major horizons: 

O horizon—The layer of organic matter on the surface of a 

mineral soil. This layer consists of decaying plant residues, 

A horizon.—The mineral horizon at the surface or just below 

an O horizon. This horizon is the one in which living organisms 
are most active and therefore is marked by the accumulation 
of humus. The horizon may have lost one or more of soluble 
salts, clay, and sesquioxides (iron and aluminum oxides). 

B horizon.—The mineral horizon below an A horizon, The B hori- 
zon is in part a layer of change from the overlying A to the 
underlying C horizon. The B horizon also has distinctive 
characteristics caused (1) by aceumulation of clay, ses- 
quioxides, humus, or some combination of these; (2) by 
prismatic or blocky structure; (3) by redder or stronger 
colors than the A horizon; or (4) by some combination of 
these. Combined A and B horizons are usually called the 
solum, or true soil. If a soil lacks a B horizon, the A horizon 
alone is the solum. 

C horigon—The weathered rock material immediately beneath 
the solum. In most soils this material is presumed to be like 
that from which the overlying horizons were formed. If 
the material is known to be different from that in the solum, 
a Roman numeral precedes the letter C. 

Rk layer—Consolidated rock beneath the soil. The rock usually 
underlies a C horizon but may be immediately beneath an A 
or B horizon, 

Infiltration. The downward entry of water into the immediate 
surface of soil or other material, as contrasted with percolation, 
which is movement of water through soil layers or material. 

Leaching. The removal of soluble materials from soils or other 
material by percolating water, 

Mottled. Irregularly marked with spots of different colors that vary 
in number and size. Mottling in soils usually indicates poor 
aeration and lack of drainage. Descriptive terms are as follows: 
Abundance—few, common, and many; size—jine, medium, and 
coarse; and contrast—faint, distinct, and prominent. The size 
measurements are these: fine, less than 5 millimeters (about 
0.2 inch) in diameter along the greatest dimension; medium 
ranging from 5 millimeters to 15 millimeters (about 0.2 to 0.6 
inch) in diameter along the greatest dimension; and coarse, 
more than 15 millimeters (about 0.6 inch) in diameter along 
the greatest dimension. 

Organic matter. A general term for plant and animal material, in 
or on the soil, in all stages of decomposition. Readily decom- 
posed organic matter is often distinguished from the more 
stable forms that are past the stage of rapid decomposition. 

Parent material. Disintegrated and partly weathered rock from 
which soil has formed, 

Percolation. The downward movement of water through the soll. 

Permeability. The quality of a soil horizon that enables water or 
air to move through it. In words the degrees of permeability 
are expressed thus: 


Inches per hour 


BIO eee t a de ek Less than 0.20 
Moderately slow -__.------__-__ 0.20 to 0.63 
Moderate ~------. 0.63 to 2.0 
Moderately rapid__ a 2.0 to 6.3 
Rapid. 2so-s2S0 222455 ee es More than 6.3 


Plinthite. The sesquioxide-rich, humus-poor, highly weathered mix- 
ture of clay with quartz and other diluents that commonly show 
as red mottles, usually in platy, polygonal, or reticulate pat- 
terns. Plinthite changes irreversibly to hardpan or to irregular 
aggregates on repeated wetting and drying, or it is the hardened 
relicts of the soft, red mottles. It is a form of laterite. 

Reaction, soil. The degree of acidity or alkalinity of a soil, ex- 
pressed in pH values. A soil that tests to pH 7.0 is precisely 
neutral in reaction because it is neither acid nor alkaline. An 
acid, or “sour,” soil is one that gives an acid reaction; an 
alkaline soil is one that is alkaline in reaction. In words, the 
degrees of acidity are expressed thus: 


pit 
Mildly alkaline..__. 74 to 1.8 
Moderately alkaline. 7.9 to 8.4 


pH 
Extremely acid___ Below 4.5 
Very strongly acid. 4.5 to 5.0 


Strongly acid. 5.1 to 5.5 Strongly alkaline____ 8.5 to 9.0 
Medium acid_.____ 5.6 to 6.0 Very strongly 9.1 and 
Slightly acid______ 6.1 to 6.5 alkaline. higher 
Netittal ...-...-. 6.6 to 7.3 


Sand. Individual rock or mineral fragments in soils having diam- 
eters ranging from 0.05 to 2.0 millimeters. Most sand grains 
consist of quartz, but they may be of any mineral composition. . 
The textural class name of any soil that contains 85 percent 
or more sand and not more than 10 percent clay. 

Silt. Individual mineral particles in a soil that range in diameter 
from the upper limit of clay (0.002 millimeter) to the lower 
limit of very fine sand (0.056 millimeter). Soil of the silt 
textural class is 80 percent or more silt and less than 12 percent 
clay. 

Soil. A natural, three-dimensional body on the earth’s surface that 
supports plants and that has properties resulting from the 
integrated effect of climate and living matter acting on earthy 
parent material, as conditioned by relief over periods of time. 

Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the parent material, 
in which the processes of soil formation are active. The solum 
in mature soil includes the A and B horizons. Generally, the 
characteristics of the material in these horizons are unlike 
those of the underlying material. The living roots and other 
plant and animal life characteristic of the soil are largely 
confined to the solum. 

Stratified. Composed of, or arranged in, strata, or layers, such as 
stratified alluvium. The term is confined to geological material. 
Layers in soils that result from the processes of soil formation 
are called horizons; those inherited from the parent material 
are called strata. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil particles into com- 
pound particles or clusters that are separated from adjoining 
aggregates and have properties unlike those of an equal mass 
of unaggregated primary soil particles. The principal forms 
of soil structure are—platy (laminated), prismatic (vertical 
axis of aggregates longer than horizontal), columnar (prisms 
with rounded tops), blocky (angular or subangular), and 
granular. Structureless soils are (1) single grain (each grain 
by itself, as in dune sand) or (2) massive (the particles adher- 
ing together without any regular cleavage, as in many claypans 
and hardpans). 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and clay par- 
ticles in a mass of soil. The basic textural classes, in order of 
increasing proportion of fine particles, are sand, loamy sand, 
sandy loam, loam, silt loam, silt, sandy clay loam, clay loam, 
silty clay loam, sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. The sand, loamy 
sand, and sandy loam classes may be further divided by 
specifying “course,” “fine,” or “very fine.” 

Upland (geology). Land consisting of material unworked by water 
in recent geologic time and lying, in general, at a higher eleva- 
tion than the alluvial plain or stream terrace. Land above the 
lowlands along rivers. 

Water table. The highest part of the soil or underlying rock ma- 
terial that is wholly saturated with water. In some places an 
upper, or perched, water table may be separated from a lower 
one by a dry zone, 


GUIDE TO MAPPING UNITS 


For a full description of a mapping unit, read both the description of the mapping unit and that of the soil 
series to which it belongs. For information about capability classification, see the section beginning on 
page 32. For information on the suitability of a given soil for crops and pasture and on the management 
needed, see the description of the mapping unit. Other information is given in tables as follows: 


Acreage and extent, table l, Suitability of soils for wildlife habitat and 
page 9. kinds of wildlife, table 4, page 40. 
Estimated yields, table 2, Engineering uses of the soils, tables 5, 6, and 
page 35. 7, pages 42 through 53. 
Suitability of the soils for woodland, Limitations of soils for town and country 
table 3, page 36. planning, table 8, page 56. 
De- Capability Woodland 
scribed unit group 
Map on 
symbol Mapping unit page Symbol Number 
AqA Ardilla loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes--------------=-2ccn nr enn nnn 12 Ilw-2 2w8 
At Alapaha loamy sand--------------------- ror nnn rnc rn 10 Vw-1 2w2 
Au Angie fine sandy loam, frequently flooded il Tilw-2 2w8 
Ba Barth sand-------------s- entre rrr rrr 12 IlIw-1 3w2 
Bb Barth fine sand, frequently flooded--------------------n25-- rarer rc nne 13 IIlIw-1l 3w2 
Cm Chipley fine sand, frequently flooded~--------------------- 7 ono nrnrnnnn 15 IIIw-1 2w2 
CoB Carnegie sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 14 ITe-4 201 
CoC2 Carnegie sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded----~--------------~- 14 IVe-4 201 
CqB  Cowarts loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes-----~---------c- orn nnn 16 Tle-4 201 
CtC2 Cowarts sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded----------------- - 16 IVe-4 201 
DaB Dothan loamy sand, 0 to 4 percent slopes-----~-------- 7-75 nnn H - 17 Ile-1 201 
FqC Fuquay loamy coarse sand, 3 to 8 percent slopes~~----------------- - 18 IIIe-5 382 
FsB Fuquay loamy sand, 0 to 4 percent slopes---~-------------7n err nne= - 17 IIs-1 382 
Grd Grady soils-------------cr nner rrr nner rrr rrr - 18 Vw-1 2w9 
IjA Irvington loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes---------------- 2775-7 n o> H- 19 TIw-2 207 
Ist Tstokpoga -complex-=-=-s=-- sen eect eer Se aes ore Reser bins (SSeS ee Se 20 VIIw-1 --- 
Job  Johnston-Osier-Bibb association 21 Vw-2 2w9 
LsA  Leefield loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes---------------err nnn rrnn nH 22 TIw-2 3w2 
LwC Lakeland sand, 2 to 8 percent slopes 21 IVs-1 482 
Mn Mascotte sand----------------2----72--7 0-H 23 Vw-4 3w2 
Oa Olustee sand---------------- 77 once cnr cre 24 IIIw-1 3w2 
Ojb Osier-Johnston-Bibb association------------ 24 Vw-2 2w9 
Pl Pelham loamy sand-----------------7--37777- 25 IVw-4 2w3 
Pls Pelham loamy sand, low terrace---------------2 5 rnn nn rrr rrr rrr 25 IVw-4 2w3 
Por Portsmouth loam-------------------re n-ne rrr errr rrr rrr 27 Vw-1 lw9 
RIA Robertsdale loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes- 28 IlIw-2 2w8 
Ro Rutlege loamy sand---------------e-e nrc nnn rrr rrr rrr rrr rnc 29 Vw-2 203, 
Ros Rains fine sandy loam---------------------nrr rrr rrr rrr rst 27 TVw-4 2w3 
SeB  Stilson loamy sand, 0 to 4 percent slopes-~-----~-------8-5c 77 r nnn nnn 29° IIe-3 382 
ShD2 Sunsweet sandy loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded------------------- 30 VIe-2 32 
Swa  Swamp------------ n-ne rrr rrr ras rece nce 30 VIIw-1 --- 
TqA Tifton loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 31 I-2 201 
TqB ‘Tifton loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes 31 IIe-2 201 
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This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural 
Resources Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information 
accessible to all of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing accessibility 
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1-800-457-3642 or by e-mail at ServiceDesk-FTC @ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with 
publications that include maps, graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also 
wish to contact our State or local office. You can locate the correct office and phone 
number at http://offices.sc.egov.usda.gov/locator/app. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination in all its 
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individual’s income is derived from any public assistance program. (Not all prohibited 
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contact USDA’s TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). To file a 
complaint of discrimination write to USDA, Director, Office of Civil Rights, 1400 
Independence Avenue, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20250-9410 or call (800) 795-3272 
(voice) or (202) 720-6382 (TDD). USDA is an equal opportunity provider and 
employer. 
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SOIL ASSOCIATIONS * 
VERY POORLY DRAINED TO MODERATELY WELL DRAINED, NEARLY LEVEL 
SOILS OF BOTTOM LANDS AND LOW STREAM TERRACES 


Johnston -Osier-Bibb association: Very poorly drained and poorly drained, nearly 
level soils on flood plains 


Angie-Chipley-Rains association: Moderately well drained and poorly drained, fo 
nearly level soils on low stream terraces —— = 
VERY POORLY DRAINED AND POORLY DRAINED, NEARLY LEVEL SOILS ON (31) COUNTY (38) ~ 
FLATS AND IN INTERMITTENTLY PONDED AREAS 


Swamp-Istokpoga association: Swampy areas and very poorly drained, nearly level 
organic soils 


Mascotte-Rutlege-Pelham association: Poorly drained and very poorly drained, 
nearly level soils of smooth plains and depressions 


EXCESSIVELY DRAINED SANDY SOILS OF UPLAND RIDGES, AND POORLY 
DRAINED SOILS OF DEPRESSIONS AND DRAINAGEWAYS 


Lakeland-Pelham-Alapaha association: Excessively drained, nearly level to gently 
sloping sandy soils on broad upland ridges, and poorly drained soils in depressions 
= and along drainageways 


WELL DRAINED SOILS OF UPLAND RIDGES AND MODERATELY WELL DRAINED, 
SOMEWHAT POORLY DRAINED, AND POORLY DRAINED SOILS OF BROAD FLATS 
AND DEPRESSIONS 

Tifton-Fuquay-Pelham association: Well-drained, nearly level and very gently 

sloping soils on broad interstream divides, and poorly drained soils of intermit- 


tently ponded flats and drainageways “ECHOLS 
Leefield-Pelham-Alapaha association: Somewhat poorly drained and poorly drained, 


nearly level-aoils on heond' that Tifton-Carnegie-Pelham association: Chiefly well-drained to poorly drained, nearly 


Fuquay-Cowarts-Pelham association: Chiefly well-drained, gently sloping soils level to gently sloping soils on upland ridges 


yaad al ridges and knalls, ond porely drained, neorly: level soils:aleng Ere Irvington-Leefield-Pelham association: Moderately well drained to poorly drained, 
itil nearly level soils on broad flats, in low areas, and along drainageways 

Fuquay-Leefield-Pelham association: Well-drained to poorly drained, nearly level 

and very gently sloping soils on broad interstream divides and along drainageways *The texture given is that of the surface layer. Published 1972 
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SOIL LEGEND 


The first letter in each symbol is the initial one of the soil name. If the third letter 
is a capital it shows the range of slope, from A, less than 3 percent, to D, up to 12 
percent. Symbols without a slope letter are those of nearly level soils. Soils that 
are named as eroded have a final number, 2, in their symbol. 


NAME 


Ardilla loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
Alapaha loamy sand 
Angie fine sandy loam, frequently flooded 


Barth sand 
Barth fine sand, frequently flooded 


Chipley fine sand, frequently Flooded 

Carnegie sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Carnegie sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
Cowarts loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Cowarts sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 


Dothan loamy sand, 0 to 4 percent slopes 


Fuquay loamy coarse sand, 3 to 8 percent slopes 
Fuquay loamy sand, 0 to 4 percent slopes 


Grady soils 


Irvington loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
Istokpoga complex 


Johnston-Osier-Bibb association 


Leefield loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
Lakeland sand, 2 to 8 percent slopes 


Mascotte sand 


Olustee sand 
Osier-Johnston-Bibb association 


Pelham loamy sand 
Pelham loamy sand, low terrace 
Portsmouth loam 


Robertsdale loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Rutlege loamy sand 
Rains fine sandy loam 


Stilson loamy sand, 0 to 4 percent slopes 
Sunsweet sandy loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
Swamp 


Tifton loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Tifton loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
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WORKS AND STRUCTURES BOUNDARIES SOIL SURVEY DATA 


Highways and roads Soil boundary 
Dual .. 7 and symbol 


Gravel 


Highway markers 
National Interstate .......... Chert fragments 
Clay spot .. 
DRAINAGE Sand spot 
Railroads Streams, double-line Gumbo or scabby spot 
Single track 
Multiple track 


Abandoned Streams, single-line Blowout, wind erosion 


Perennial pee ‘ Gully 


Intermittent Borrow pit 


Crossable with tillage 
implements P cae es cad Short steep slope 


Not crossable with tillage 
implements 
Unclassified 

Canals and ditches 


Lakes and ponds 


Perennial 


Buildings 


School 


RELIEF 
Escarpments 


vv VY YYYYYY YY yy, 


MMe 


Well, oil or gas 
Forest fire or lookout station ... 


Airport, airstrip ............. ase 
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Photobase from 1967 aerial photographs. Grid values based on Georgia 
plane coordinate system, west zone. 1927 North American datum. 
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Photobase from 1967 aerial photographs. Grid values based on Georgia 
plane coordinate system, west zone. 1927 North American datum. 
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plane coordinate system, west zone. 1927 North American datum 
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plane coordinate system, west zone. 1927 North American datum. 
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Photobase from 1967 aeria! photographs. Grid values based on Georgia 
plane coordinate system, west zone. 1927 North American datum. 
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Photobase from 1967 aerial photographs. Grid values based on Georgia 
plane coordinate system, west zone. 1927 North American datum. 
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Photobase from 1967 aerial photographs. Grid values based on Georgia 
plane coordinate system, west zone. 1927 North American datum. 


Photobase from 1967 aerial photographs. Grid values based on Georgia 
plane coordinate system, west zone. 1927 North American datum. 
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Photobase from 1967 aerial photographs. Grid values based on Georgia 
plane coordinate system, west zone. 1927 North American datum. 
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Photobase from 1967 aerial photographs. Grid values based on Georgia 
plane coordinate system, west zone. 1927 North American datum. 
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Photobase from 1967 aerial photographs. Grid values based on Georgia 
plane coordinate system, west zone. 1927 North American datum. 
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Photobase from 1967 aerial photographs. Grid values based on Georgia 
plane coordinate system, west zone. 1927 North American datum. 
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Photobase from 1967 aerial photographs. Grid values based on Georgia 
plane coordinate system, west zone. 1927 North American datum. 
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Photobase from 1967 aerial photographs. Grid values based on Georgia 
plane coordinate system, west zone. 1927 North American datum. 
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Photobase from 1967 aerial photographs. Grid values based on Georgia 
plane coordinate system, west zone. 1927 North American datum. 
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Photobase from 1967 aerial photographs. Grid values based on Georgia 
plane coordinate system, west zone. 1927 North American datum. 
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Photobase from 1967 aerial photographs. Grid values based on Georgia 
plane coordinate system, west zone. 1927 North American datum 
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Photobase from 1967 aerial photographs. Grid values based on Georgia 
plane coordinate system, west zone. 1927 North American datum. 
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Photobase from 1967 aerial photographs. Grid values based on Georgia 
plane coordinate system, west zone. 1927 North American datum. 
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Photobase from 1967 aerial photographs. Grid values based on Georgia 
plane coordinate system, west zone. 1927 North American datum. 
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Photobase from 1967 aerial photographs. Grid values based on Georgia 
plane coordinate system, west zone. 1927 North American datum. 
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Photobase from 1967 aerial photographs. Grid values based on Georgia 
plane coordinate system, west zone. 1927 North American datum. 
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Photobase from 1967 aerial photographs. Grid values based on Georgia 
plane coordinate system. west zone. 1927 North American datum. 
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Photobase from 1967 aerial photographs. Grid values based on Georgia 
plane coordinate system, west zone. 1927 North American datum 
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Photobase from 1967 aerial photographs. Grid values based on Georgia 
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plane coordinate system, west zone. 1927 North American datum. 
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